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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





HE imbroglio at Cartagena has ended without a fight, 

which on Ist September seemed to be almost inevitable. It 
would seem that the Intransigentes demanded the surrender of 
the Vittoria and Almanza, captured at sea by the Frederick Carl 
and the Torch, while Admiral Yelverton had received orders to 


send them to Gibraltar. 


| 


exist. 


in which case we should have our fair proportion of Members, 
namely, as many as Scotland; but as a matter of fact, it is the 
least municipal in the world, and never tired of running down the 


only city in Europe in which liberty and order completely co- 


It is like Mr. Lowe to be so rigid about twopence-half- 
penny, to chuckle so heartily over a victory better lost than won, 


and to sneer at criticism as the result of a childish parochialism 


of feeling. This section of the speech, however, has one great 
merit, for no one reading it can fail to understand why Mr. 


Lowe's great powers did not make a successful Chancellor of the 


| Exchequer. 
| 


| 
| 
| 


IIe informed the Junta courteously of | 


that fact, and gave them forty hours to reconsider their decision. | 


The English residents fled on board the merchantmen as they 


sailed out of the harbour, all the men-of-war, except two Italians, | 


retired, and in twenty-four hours the demand was repeated in 
still stronger language. Admiral Yelverton thereupon informed 
the Junta that if fired on he should silence the forts and capture 
the three ironclads, but would spare the town and lighthouse if 
he could, He then sritish flag to the masthead of the 
Spanish ships, cleared for action, amid the enthusiasm of the Fleet, 


ran the 


and sent the Vittoria and Almanza, under convoy of the ‘Triumph | 
| Seymour would then be seated. 


and the Swiftsure, under the guns of the forts, to Gibraltar. Not 
a shot was fired, and the prizes arrived at Gibraltar in safety, 
where they will be kept till Cartagena falls. 
the Invincible, and the Flying Squadron will in a day or two be 
before Cartagena, to watch that the insurgent vessels do not 
bombard towns full of British residents without ample notice. 


A Minister has spoken. Mr. Lowe, of course, said nothing at 
the Cutlers’ Feast, Sheffield, on the question which interests us 
all, the future policy of the Government, but he made a curiously 
characteristic defence of himself. He acknowledged that he had 
nofinancial genius, but thought he could stop the demands for 
expenditure, which had hitherto been the business of the Secretary 
to the Treasury. So he took his work out of his hands and did 
it with a will, and declares that while the Army has been increased, 
the expenditure has been decreased by £3,000,000 a year. He 
had spent £10,000,000 on the telegraphs, but had reduced debt 
£26,000,000; and had paid off the relies of the Abyssinian account 
and the whole of the Geneva award without increasing taxation 
a farthing. He claims, therefore, that his government of the 
Treasury has been wise,—that he has, in fact, been the first 
Chancellor of the 
expenditure, 


Exchequer who has seriously reduced 


All that is excellent, though one act of “high finance ” will 
sometimes give the country more than ten acts of economy ; but 
Mr. Lowe complains that the world is not grateful, and that the 
metropolitan Press, in particular, has made a dead set at him. 
And he has a nice little theory to account for that dead set. It 
arose from a determination that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works should not pay the full price for a piece of land on the 
Strand Embankment, which. after all, says Mr. Lowe, with a 
chuckle, **T have made them pay.” 
teristic? To acquire a few hundreds for the Treasury, Mr, 
Lowe first robs that land out of 
its own for nothing ; 


made 
have it 


London, which 


| 


We have lost Shaftesbury, of course, partly because Mr. 
Danby Seymour swallowed the League whole, and partly because 


}a section of the Grosvenor family has turned Tory, as the re- 


mainder will probably one day do, the present Marquis having 
been a leader of the Cave. Almost every elector voted, and Mr. 
Benett Stanford, a popular resident landlord, was seated by 603 
to 534, but the change is really explained by a letter from the 
Dowager Marchioness of Westminster to Mr. Danby Seymour. 
Ife had with some grace declared that she could not be deeply 
interested in opposing him, for her son was on his Committee, but 
she begs “ to undeceive him,” and declares that she is * deeply 
interested for the Conservative cause,” which she holds, and her 
late husband, it seems, held, to be essential to the preservation of 
our religion and loyalty. Her ladyship adds, with a true femi- 
nine touch, that as Mr. Seymour's religious principles differ from 
her own, she cannot be surprised at his being ignorant or disre- 
gardful of the Fifth Commandment. It would be worth while to 


bring that letter before the Courts, and try whether it did not 
|come within the law against undue influence. Mr. Danby 


The Swiftsure, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Internationalists seem to have come to great grief. At 
their sixth Congress, on Monday, only one of their original leaders 
was present, Jaques Guillaume, the remainder being dead, changed 
in their opinions, or become too to care about 
Internationalism. Like the St. Simonians, the Internationalists 
seem to have a faculty for getting on in the world ; and when they 


pre 3} eCTOUS 


| do, they acquire new ideas as to the value of property, or think, 


like Albert Richard, that an Emperor could do more than a 
Committee,—just the conviction of the Roman plebs after their 
long struggle with the patricians, and of the Danish proletariat 
after their contest with the nobles, Karl Marx is still trying to 
organise a central despotism over labour, but does not suceed, and 
the new leaders at Geneva, so far from approving the Commune, 
are not willing to organise a general strike, for which it is said 
the working-classes on the Continent have a hankering, but for 

The Spanish representative 
still only 50,000 Inter- 


which they have not the means. 
revealed the curious fact that there are 
nationalists throughout Spain, and the entire organisation had to 
congratulate itself on only a few local strikes. Germany was not pre- 
sent, Mr, Hales, from England, reported no progress, and M, Costa, 
from Italy, denounced Garibaldians and Mazzinists as people who 
knew nothing, and understood nothing except fighting. The 
Americans sent no delegate, but wrote that the Council should 
have no powers, but all duties; and the Dutchmen point to the 
Altogether, we should say 


wages of their tobacconists. 
three » nearly 


of which 


rising 
this 


bug-bear mankind, years ag 


| launched the Governments of the world into a crusade, is to-day 


Is not that deliciously charac- | 


good in that. 


a respectable council of persons inclined to chat in French upon 
There is no particular harm or 
‘ted that for 
Ilodmen, we 


the best way of raising wages. 
The English operatives have effe 
themselves, without talking about the matter at all. 


are told, now receive mason’s wages, and nobody has even heard 


of a Hodmen’s League, while their only declaration of principles 


| has been that they won't take less. 








Eight hundred Irish, English, and Scotch Catholic gentlemen, 


| ladies, peasants, and peasant girls, left London on Tuesday by an 


rates, and was entitled to 
then chuckles over his robbery, and then implies that the | 
London Press hates him out of provincial or municipal 
feeling, We only wish the London Press were municipal, 
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excursion train for Paris and Paray-le-Monial. They behaved, an | of human sympathies, his extraordinary lineage, was ment; 
eye-witness tells us, just like other people ; but they had Services | without a single word in extenuation of his deena, 2 
. . . { - vtha a 
en route, were exceptionally sea-sick, the weather being bad, | appears, by the way, that the Duke really disinherited the Pri It 
were unnoticed in Paris, arrived at Paray-de-Monial an hour | Imperial because of Sedan, which settled the question ane 
late, went through two processions, and complain as yet only Napoleon would or would not keep his written promise “4 
: eae if he 
of the charges at the refreshment buffets, where it seems pilgrims | ever had the power, to reseat Duke Charles upon the thro , 
‘ ° ° P rr mn Me o 
are charged like other people. At the conclusion of their func- | Brunswick. ‘The Treaty was made when both were exiles - 
tion they shouted for ‘‘ Catholic France,” wishing her and the ' 
Pope deliverance from tribulation. Except in its object, the pil- ' 
oP ’ } aad J All kinds of rumours are afloat about the Ashantee Expediti 
grimage does not seem to have differed from any other holiday 2 Pedition, 
. : | as there usually are when any work of a disagreeable kind ; 
trip, and it has been pronounced needless by the Pope, who has | . sae i8 to 
: : : , be done. Everybody volunteers, and everybody’s friends thi 
just allowed the Italians, who have been forbidden to make |, . : i ink 
~ail : ; 1e must die because he has volunteered. Why shouldn't he di 
pilgrimages—crowds of excited and. half-fed persons spreading | . ; x , : ‘ € die, 
° : i ? : if he dies doing the duty he himself thinks it urgent to do: 
cholera—to read all about the road in a guide-book, and imagine | ,,.. : : ; 0? 
ay : 7 os dioatidiinas ten _ Points are, however, occasionally raised which seem to be of som 
4 8 y would doubtless feel. ls . . 
¢ devoutness they would doubtless ree importance. One is as to the existence of any NON-Commiségione) 
| officers for the Fantees. Are their own chiefs to act in that 
Dr. Manning delivered a parting lecture to the Pilgrims on | capacity, or is the whole labour to be thrown upon officers 
the previous night, the main point of which we have noticed | only sent out in the proportion of three per thousand ? Thea 
elsewhere. We may, however, add here that he made much of | has any attention been paid to the means of transport across the 
the ancient history of pilgrimages, and was careful—much more | ‘* Terai,” where it is said the Tsetse fly exists,—as we may m 
mark he always does when anything is to be done in Africa, Wp 
whole transaction may have been a vision; but he elevated the | ourselves last week suggested the use of elephants, but can np 
devotion of the Sacred Heart almost to an equality with devotion | wash be found for horses which the fly will not touch ? There 
to Christ himself. His peroration telling the pilgrims that they are many daunt the mosquito. Then hay 
were defying a world which scorned them and rebuking a world | sufficient made for filters, or for ot 
° > ‘ ‘ agi, mee : D- 
which rejected prayer, and his exhortation to pray for the land in | taining pure sea, as is done at Aden? 
which the light of faith had once more to rise, were both of them | That water contains no rotten vegetable matter, which jg 
very fine, though the speech itself was injured by reasoning | the main or only cause of dysentery. 
which, to Protestants at least, seems utterly inconclusive, such | be absolutely prohibited, except under medical advice? Genera] 
as that the multitude of believers is a proof of truth. That argu- | Godwin, in Burmah, settled that matter once for all by breaking 
ment would make Buddha the only object of worship. | up every cask of liquor except one used for hospital purposes, 
| and had no drunkenness in his camp, and very little disease, Are 
the men as well as the officers to be provided with indiarubbe 
wraps, so that they may never sleep wet? And finally, will 
there be unlimited quinine, good quinine, to be served out as if 
it cost nothing ? 
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careful than other preachers have been—not to deny that the 


smells which 


arrangements been 
water from the 


Is the use of spirits to 


Mr. Henley has made the first speech in the Recess, but he has 
not said much on polities. His main point was the Judicature 
Act, which he hoped, rather grudgingly, would work ; but he bore 
strong testimony to the fact which he thought could not escape 
the observation of any experienced man, that the population, 
wealth, and business of Great Britain had completely outrun its 
H[e was opposed, but not strongly, to legislation 


Lord F, Cavendish writes to the Bradford Observer to say the 
|report of his speech is inaccurate. He had no authority to 
pledge Mr. Gladstone, and could not consequently have pledged 
|him, Moreover, he did not say he was nearer the Liberation 
| Society than they might think, but that the question of Dis. 
establishment must be considered on broad national grounds, 
| The one phrase could hardly be mistaken for the other, but we 


judicial power. 
oa behalf of children in the fields, and decidedly opposed to any 
interference with freedom of contract as between owner and tenant. 
He believed that with the infinite variety of custom and cireum- 
stances existing in England, such questions could be settled not only 
more satisfactorily, but more justly, without general legislation. 





He wound up a speech rather dull for Mr. Henley with a hit at | 
the House which, he said, had a slap in the face early in the 


Session, and struggled half dead through the remainder of it. 


It is to be noted that Mr. Henley, a cool student of electioneering 


tactics, exulted very little in the Tory reaction. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times announces that the 
Government of India has arranged to spend some £27,000,000 
within the next five years on State railways and canals of irri- 
gation. The writer approves the scheme, but adds, “In spite 
of the demands of Sir Henry Durand, when a member of the 
Government, five years ago, of the request of the Secretary of 
State, and of the exposure before the Kast India Finance Com- 
mittee, the Public Works Department has failed not only to 
make a return of the expenditure and income of every great 
reproductive work, so called, made from loans, but even to pre- 


pare a form according to which, for the future, the net returns | 


from such works shall be shown.” 
of India production is already excessive—wheat, for instance, 
being burnt to empty the granaries—and that the first effect of 
irrigation is to stop labour from flowing to more fertile regions, 
and we may have some idea of the necessity for a separate corps 
of engineers trained, to an Indian tradition, and not toa European 
tradition about India. 

The Lutheran Minister of Geneva, who had to preach the 
funeral sermon on the Duke of Brunswick, got out of his trouble 
very nicely. 
blame, but accepted the death as proof that no pedigree could 
arrest the universal destroyer. ‘If grandeur of origin could 


establish a distinction between man born of the same earth, of | 


the same blood, for whom would it be possible to make this dis- 
tinction more than for this last scion of the elder branch of those 
Guelphs who have signalised their passage in history for the last 
thousand years and occupied many thrones in Europe ?” 
aingle grace the Duke had which brought him within the range 


Add that in most provinces | 


He never uttered a word either of praise or | 


The | 


imagine the truth of the business to be this :—Lord F. Cavendish 
had along business discussion with the local Liberation Society, 
which ought never to have been reported at all, in which 
he had to answer a multitude of questions and make a 
number of suggestions, half of which struck the gentlemen 
different points of view. No man talk 
ing to a dozen gentlemen at once ever was accurately 
reported yet, even by himself. The grave point is that Lord 
| F, Cavendish was not authorised by Mr. Gladstone to regret the 
| stifling of Mr. Miall’s motion for the Disestablishment of the 
| Church, We are happy to hear that Mr. Forster will soo 
| be at home, and that Birmingham is preparing itself for 
| the election, for if this kind of blundering goes on much longer, 
| half the electors will get immovable convictions that they are 
| bound to vote against everybody they ever heard of before, 
because he has made a statement, or is reported to have made a 


| statement, which he did not make. 


in the room in 


| . . . . 2 te 
Spain seems to be going through another Ministerial crisis, 


| and Emilio Castelar is at last to be placed at the head 
| of the Council of Ministers. As he is distinctly in favour @ 
postponing Federalism, of crushing Carlism and the Irrecon- 
| cilables without mercy, of restoring discipline in the army and 
| navy by any means, death included, he may win yet, more 
‘especially as the officers seem to support him heartily. His 
great difficulty seems to be his reluctance to inflict death on 
| mutineers, who, of all men on earth, deserve it, while he has no 
| seruple in killing Carlists or Irreconcilables, who may be very 
| decent people. A month of office will cure him of this fancy, aul 
as he has a clear determination that the Republic shall wil, 
and as Don Carlos cannot cross the Ebro while San Sebastia® 
remains untaken—if he did, he would be like a rat in a trap, and 
might be shot as an invader without commission—Castelar may 
succeed in producing order, and gain time to bind the peasantry 


to his cause by an agrarian law. 





We warn the working-men against 

















making one séqr 


as if 
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ee F | . . . 
ous mistake. Three young men recently assaulted a fellow- | view of electing members both of Congress and of their own 
workman on some trade quarrel. The jury found them | Legislatures who will not do these things. They will be 
! . 
| beaten, of course, as they will choose poor men of the 


guilty, and Baron Pigott sentenced them. The London te 
Trades Council thought the sentence too heavy, and peti- political class, who will be bought up wholesale ; and the 
tioned Mr. Lowe for a mitigation, Mr. Lowe, after carefully | threatened interests have besought the Railway lords to inflict 
considering the case, declined, whereupon the Council passed this | some severe punishment upon them, perhaps not to carry their 
resolution :-—‘‘ That in the opinion of this Council, the answer | corn at all. We have no objection whatever. If men of common- 
of the Home Secretary, Mr. Lowe, to the application from the sense and accustomed to politics will grant monopolies to cor- 
Council, regarding the cruel and unjust sentence passed by Baron | porations, instead of doing their own business themselves, they 
Pigott on Messrs. Walker, Tamblin, and Pyle, is in harmony with | deserve all they receive. T hey are not much sillier than the 
his general conduct on all questions affecting the liberties, rights, } British public, who are deprived by the Railway oligarchs of 
and claims of labour ; and the Council views with deep regret his | half the wealth they might obtain from cheap transit for their 
pointment to the Home Secretaryship, as calculated to carry | goods, and not only suffer in silence, but send them to Parlia- 
out a haughty, heartless, and vindictive policy towards the work- |} ment for taxing them so successfully. We shall, before long, 
ing classes, which their conduct does not merit, and can add no | have to treat Railway Directors and Brewers as we do Peers, and 
dignity to his office.” This will never do. It would be better to | invalidate every election in which they interfere. 

risk a civil war by returning to the old suffrage, than to allow 

political feeling to interfere in the smallest degree with judicial The last portion of the French indemnity is to be paid to- 
proceedings. Do the Trades Council expect that sentences are to! day, France having raised in three years rather more than 
ye remitted simply because those sentenced are workmen, or that | £200,000,000. For this she has to pay on the average 6 per cent., 
they are to force pardons because the Home Secretary once | and will therefore, until she exacts her money back, pay to 
uttered unpopular speeches? ‘The pretension is simply intoler- Germany a tribute of £12,000,000 a year. ‘To have even a hope 
able, and would lead in a month to menaces to the jury of the | of such a result, she must, however, detach Italy or secure Austria, 


ap 





Irish sort. ‘They can change the law, if they like, by their votes, | and just now she is alienating both, Italy by threats against 
put it is impossible that they should be allowed to dictate to| Rome, and Austria by neglect. So deep is the fear in Italy, that 
the Judges. At the same time, the Bench should consider that | Victor Emanuel is going to Berlin, and it is in many places 
we do not want a movement in this country for elective judges. | believed that the election of the Comte de Chambord would be 
—<— | the signal for a declaration of war by the two Powers. We do 

The Times, with, we confess, every sinologue at its back, | not believe that, but the election of a clerically-minded Sovereign 
makes much of the personal reception of the European and | would certainly compel Italy to adhere closely to her German ally. 








| 

Japanese Ambassadors by the Emperor. That the privilege is | = 
of — value yruoneg grinny ye which = be geo Many correspondents of the Times urge strongly the employ- 
in the Chinese Court 1s that of the Emperor himself, and! ment of ladies as teachers in elementary schools. ‘They can often 
nothing but intercourse with him can make anybody certain | earn £74 a year, are much more independent than governesses, 
that he has even heard of European complaints. The de- | teach much better, and attract to the schools a different class of 
meanour of the quaint little Japanese who, in his foreign | girls,—the daughters of the poorer shopkeepers, now often much 

. nic . ‘ ay, ia AW ry . . . . ° 
uniform, told the Minister _of Ceremonies to leave off | neglected. Chere is wisdom in the advice, and the plan is 
chattering and get to business, almost demonstrates the thoroughly successful in America; but in this country, we fear, a 
importance of a concession which he at least understood, difficulty of caste will take some time to get over. Governesses 
be “ the a a that the poe mind will = . | are technically ladies, national-school teachers are technically not. 
avourably impressed ¢ sit not just as likely that it may think 
the eee “s me — ee sien take ” or We publish elsewhere a remarkable account of the great 

ed its Mo ode D0 ; side : > tur ‘he . : ' . : 

ae ro theres a ia — yo ae nny We 1 $e ill . a: Ms | Chinese Hoey or secret trading society of San Francisco, upon 

v > man has é 3 pa ? r. de will ¢ re | . . saps . . 
= . ~ os “7 " a tl ses ti : hee a bt - ner ; which the police have, by no means unwillingly, laid their hands. 
ceep we ormed as to the direction u 1c a unphé ie : : 
a rs es gl =e ; a . . " mrs I ‘ It is difficult to see what they can do, for the Hoey is a legal in- 
y marches, for comes 1-eastwar¢ of may be| ... 4. : . ‘ . 
— i ; a a : he _ alan — 7 = reeds ap aw re 5 | stitution in America, but they probably will make it the basis of 
very close at hand. is very well to surrender capitulations | a , pon sa , 
Me ra - Chi . bes oe mt a _ an application to the Legislature. The difficulty, and indeed the 
in Egypt, but in ina the loss of them would mean our expulsion. | . er . 2 ten 2 . 

ao eee em would mean Our expulsion. | i npossibility, of putting down such a society is that it executes 

its decrees through agents, who are seldom caught, and 
when caught are silent, and that no civilised Govern- 


We perceive that pilgrimages in Austria, as well as Italy, have 
ment can punish on suspicion. ‘They never, we _ believe, 


| 
been forbidden by authority this year. If this step has been | 
taken for sanitary reasons, it may be wise, as pilgrims wn- | attack Europeans, and in Singapore and Calcutta the 
doubtedly, when not travelling comfortably by train, do diffuse | ‘‘ woman difficulty” does not exist, as the Chinese intermarry 
disease ; but if it has been taken for religious or political motives, | with Portuguese and others, only bringing up their children in 
it is clearly tyranny. The people oo a right to a such | their own way. The revelation will, we greatly fear, be fatal to 
ceremonials, if they please, so long as the risk is con-| (pjpese g ¥ ne 
’ J iinese settlements in America. 
. eal . ! 
fined strictly to themselves. The Indian Government manages | Meek ses 
much better. It lets everybody go to Mecca, or Benares, | ‘ ; ; ; — 
or Juggernaut, as he pleases, when he pleases, and how he | FE ar a i. pape —_- ner ss iphomagng - " nity en 
pleases, merely increasing the staff of doctors near the temples, aoe - si 7 agen ae <a fr es — a 
ene’ . hell statements, » affirmed the 1c Premie ‘hose son an 
doing its utmost to keep down plunder, and carefully abstaining a ~ : : ; ¢ Rigger 
Son ‘ tti a - : tl king | Private Secretary he is, would in no case touch the question of 
rom gazetting, censuring, praising, or in any other way making | ,,. eye ° ; 
« “4 & 1 ad ste the y Disestablishing the Church, “‘ which he felt belonged to a new 
a fuss about the holy acts. As European pilgrimages are mere . Pad . 
~~ ‘ Neg 4 }era in politics,” while he belonged to an era about to close, 
baby-play compared with those of Asia, this forbearance is the but he was quite certain that it was possible to carr 
‘ , : serté ‘ as ssible “arr 
more notable, and may be recommended to the Southern Catholic he. . " ; . — 
. : : . |out the Elementary Education Act with perfect fairness 
Governments, who seem frightened to death whenever their | : ; . os 
. "ag " dee to Nonconformists, and without giving any undue prepon- 
subjects like to pray out of doors instead of inside a church. . , - . 
Thev hould 1 tl thi 1 hinthew to @ bt derance or advantage to the Established Chureh. Hlis whole 
ey should leave the thing alone, hinting to the papers not to ; : , 
a a te ” ” - pay ‘speech was an endeavour to reconcile the two parties, but 
— ant as natural reconciler to Mr. Bright, “whose eloque 
he leant as natural reconciler to Mr. Bright, ‘‘ whose eloquent 
A ‘ in Pari ly of —— tongue and weighty counsel the Cabinet had regained.” Per- 
rumour exist: aris 2 some y cape , 
the P “ied ouane rs 7 aris, apparently of some authority, that {sonally, he was unwilling to foree secular education on the 
1e Lope 1s av: re f ee ° ° ° 
a Sere | country ** at present, but his own bias, if we may trust the over- 
brief report, is slightly that way. Mr. W. IH. Gladstone may not 
] 8 - on ! ’ 
however, represent his father in religious opinions, any more than 
other young men whose general idea is to coincide with the 
‘Governor’ whenever he can reasonably get angry, and to be 
violently opposed to him whenever he must in decency be 


The American farmers of the West are getting very angry with 
the Railway lords, the Factory lords, and the Ring lords, and 
threaten to form a party which shall put all these things down. 
The Railway lords tax their produce too much, the Factory lords 
double, treble, or quadruple the price of everything they want, 
and the Ring lords raise the value of money on them whenever 
they like. They are forming associations, therefore, with the | 


latitudinarian, 





Consols were on Friday 92§ to 92}. 
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E fi her flag. We beli i 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. ~ | he dermme prove the sign! of an explain, resetctet 


cca satin | ever, will be stronger than Assembly, or intriguers : 
THE EMANCIPATION OF FRANCE. and will adopt some form of adulalslestion which = 
(0-DAY, it is stated, the last franc of the French In- | effective, which will be strong, and which in some wa 
demnity will be paid, and the last G Idier will | other will suit her national genius. What thi m thes 
y Pp erman soldier will | al genius at this form will bg 
quit France. The great country, not really reduced in extent | we are as unable to divine as to divine why Napoleo 
by the government of Napoleon, for Niee and Savoy made up| went to war with Prussia in the teeth of his orn 
for Alsace and Lorraine, is once more at her own disposal, and | convictions, but we are more inclined to believe that 
once more called upon to find a definite internal and external the form will be the one existing,—a Sovereign Assemb| 
policy for herself. That she should do so seems to most of to which any one may be elected, which merely by mers 
our countrymen almost an impossibility, and a considerable ence keeps all careers wide open. If the Comte de Cham. 
number, perhaps a majority of them, expect, from the | bord would abdicate or go to heaven, it might be easy to 
envenomed hostility of all parties, from the distress which | construct a Constitutional Monarchy, for that, when a legit. 
will be caused by the bad harvest, and from the with-| mate or an approved King is on the throne, secures that 
drawal of external pressure, an immediate civil war. With | opening for all careers and all parties without which France. 
an Assembly wholly divergent from the people, with Paris | is kept simmering with fear of violent change; while his 
discontented and in fetters, with the great cities ruled by heir is a man ready to accept the principle. So also it 
Clerical Prefects who seem to wish to madden their sub-| might be easy to construct a Republic—we will not 
jects, with serious scissions within the Army, and with say “Conservative,” because the word has been abused— 
a General at its head who, with many virtues, is in-| but so strong, or swayed by so strong a man, that 
competent to found mero motu a new political system )|it would have the power to conserve all that is worth 
in France, observers take the most cheerless view, and | conserving, including the institution of property. It was 
discuss for the moment no alternatives but a clerical/not a King, but a mere President, removable at will, who 
despotism or a civil war. Our view is more favourable to delivered so crushing a blow to the Commune in its strong- 
France, and we may, perhaps, be permitted to state our| hold. Marshal MacMahon may reign while he gives satisfac. 
grounds, reasonable or unreasonable, for retaining hope. | tion, the Assembly may vote while it creates no disgust, but 
The first of these is the character of the French people, failing in either of the conditions, France would see its way to 
which always appears to us to reveal, beneath a super-/ the ejection of one or the dissolution of the other. Frenchmen, 
ficial crust of frivolity and even vice, beneath a disposition | with all their outward fuss, and haste, and noise, are singularly 
to revel because cholera has broken out, and to make pilgrim- | patient and persistent. They may be hot, but no other nation 
ages to the shrine of Marie Alacoque because France has ever formed a queue. They may be changeable, but no other 
been beaten down, beneath an incapacity for public debate and | nation ever adhered as they have done, through ill report and 
a murderous inclination for private war, a substratum of hard, | good report, to the Bourbons, or in later times to the Bonaparte 
cool, persistent sense, resembling that of Seotchmen, who | family, which, unless all reporters are false, could, but for 
have just the same capacity for going mad, though their | timidity in Paris, have remained there still. They may be 
madness falls upon them much less frequently. This| variable, now sanguine and now despondent, but no other 
temper, which France has displayed in her determination, | nation has ever been so persistent, not to say obstinate, 
manifested for ages and under the most adverse circum- in two decisions,—that France must be a great power 
stances, to secure her own unity, was manifested once respected abroad, and that at home equality must be 
more when she rose after Sedan, sent up a million of half- | the ideal. 
armed men, obeyed the one man who would fight—the one-| This persistence in this instance will have an object. All 
eyed Italian lawyer—in preference to any General; re-| France, without exception, intends in its heart to have 
solved, when the game was hopeless, to submit to peace— | Lorraine and Alsace, or an equivalent for Alsace, back within 
even the Piedmontese could not do that in 1848—accepted a its territory, and all France knows the only way to regain its 
ruler, M. Thiers, who promised nothing but peace, bore own. There must be a government strong enough to make a 
with a frightful increase of taxation, and poured her wealth sufficient army, to form sufficient alliances, to allow suflicient 
into the lap of the Government, till the most monstrous | prosperity. This feeling, which has sense at the bottom of it, is 
tribute ever levied on a nation was paid off without injury to | felt by all—by the wild Voltairian of Paris, who thinks a Ter- 





her strength. She then allowed the ruler who had done all 
this to be dismissed because it was lawful to dismiss 
him, submitted quietly to a regime she despises, as being 
clerical, because it was legal, and obeyed the most terrible law 
of conscription ever enforced upon a nation. She has acted 
in fact as a nation would act which under crushing misfor- 
tunes remained a nation, and intended to remain one. Much, 
no doubt, is due to M. Thiers, but M. Thiers is French ; 
much to Gambetta, whose personality stands between the 
Republic and the Commune; much to Marshal MacMahon, 
and his calm resolution that order shall be maintained. 
But much more is due to the persistency of France, which 
amid all Revolutions preserves all she really approves, 
which sends up Assemblies whose fault is conservatism, 
and fills up an army whose vice is hatred of Socialism, 
and obeys every summons of the law much better than 
England obeys hers. We hear much of Ultramontanism 
in France, but let a Bishop propose to re-establish tithe. 
We hear much of revived respect for aristocracy, but let 
Sosthéne de la Rochefoucauld try to prevent the division of 
land at death. We are tormented with Legitimism, but 
let Henri Cing, even as warrior-king who had redeemed 
Alsace-Lorraine, propose to revoke, or rather to abolish, the 
Code Napoléon. These Frenchmen, whom we think so 
frivolous, are on all great points immovable, and one of their 
points is that their country shall exist ; that, let the national 
decision be what it will, the experiment shall for a time be 
obeyed by all. We have only to contrast the course of events 
in Spain with the course of events in France, to see the differ- 
ence between a race full of revolutionary passion, but never 
inept, and a race full of the same force, but utterly at sea 
how to expend or use it. ‘France is dead,” but imagine her 
fleet in revolt. France is dead, but imagine her repudiating 
her debt. France is dead, but let the proudest power in 


| Louis Philippe II ? 


rorist would succeed quickest, as by the Pilgrim to Paray, who 
thinks he can by adoration drag political favour out of Heaven 


| itself—and this sense will govern the ultimate selection. Henry 


Cinq? No, that means Italy linked in steel bands to Germany. 
No, when did Louis Philippe I. ever fight 
anyone? Napoleon IV? A child cannot be trusted to 
arm France, and the Regent would be a woman sure to attack 
Italy. It must be a new man, and the Republic may produce 
him, and meanwhile Marshal MacMahon is arming us well, 


and there is order, and if we can but send up a few more men 


to weaken that Clerical majority, we shall get along very well. 
That is the thought of France —the France which, as Napoleon 
saw well enough, no despotism, or monarchy, or Assembly ever 
turns away from its persistent determinations—which, in 
spite of all English fancies to the contrary, has never been 
overruled, never failed to make its will triumphant over its 
own administrators. We do not believe in the acceptance of the 
White Flag, we doubt the acceptance of the Orleanist House, 
we see no new Dictator, and believe that France, it 
may be for years, will quietly plod on, arming herself, 
educating herself, enriching herself, till the time has arrived 
when a soldier can give her back her soil. See how these 
Legitimists, Orleanists, crypto-Monarchists fall back into their 


| places, after they have been home, and agree—for this reason 


and that reason, or for no reason, because Germany opposes, or 
because Marshal MacMahon adheres to the tricolor, or because 
the Comte de Chambord is obstinately honest, and will not 
perjure himself—that it is better to wait just a little longer. 
The stroke may be struck, but if it is and is momentarily suc- 
cessful, France, without civil war, will soon impose terms on 
the White Flag, or expel it once again. She has had many 
revolutions, but has never lost a liberty once secured, except 
when persuaded that her ruler wished to reign alone, to carry 


, out her ideas more swiftly. 
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THE LESSON OF CARTAGENA. | French,—and they had ample resources ; but they had to live 

R. GOSCHEN must be a sweet-tempered man, if at heart on the sea coast, and for a seaboard population to fire on the 

\ he is delighted with the Intransigentes of Cartagena. British flag is next to an impossibility. Suppose by a miracle 
If they had only fired that shot, the Peace party might have of luck they had won, in eight days a fleet twice or thrice as 
roared their loudest, but the English psople would never | Strong, headed by the Devastation, would have been exacting 
Nevertheless, | Tetribution ; and if that were stayed, another and another 


kave forgotten or deserted the First Lord. ; 
though the shot was not fired, the dramatic scene enacted would have appeared until Cartagena had ceased to be. To be 


gutside that harbour of Cartagena has a lesson in it which beaten at sea is for Englishmen to cease to exist, and the know- 
ought not to be overlooked. Whatever we may say of the ledge of that fact, which is pretty widely diffused, is the strongest 
British Army—and we talk nonsense when we talk of the reason for not attacking her fleet even with a superior force, such 
decay of its fighting powers—the British Fleet is a real thing, 8 the Spanish ironclads backed by the forts ought to have 
a organisation which, once under orders, can and will do its made up. Itis perfectly clear, for instance, thatin a war with 
kin most unmistakable style. On the 30th of August the Spain, such as wa hope may never occur, but such as will 
aspect of affairs appears to have been much in this wise. occur between Italy and Spain if Don Carlos ever mounts the 
The Irreconcilables of Cartagena, having armed themselves, throne, it is the strongest fleet which will ba the ultimate 
with very creditable alacrity and decision—owing, as we arbiter, as no State could live with all its seaboard cities and 
imagine, to the presence among them of a true Dictator, one forts at the mercy of a daring foe. This is as true still as ever 
Galvez, whom it will be an abominable waste of power to it was, of Powers mightier than Spain, and is in our eyes the 
shoot—thought themselves strong enough, with their forts full justification of our constant argument, that England gains 
and three great ironclads, the Numancia, Mendez Nunez, instead of losing when a great Power seats herself upon tho 
and Tetuan, all armed and all manned by sailors, fisher- coast. Our power over Rassia, for example, was tripled when 
men, port loafers, and convicts, to dictate terms to she made of Sebastopol a port it was not in her honour to 
the British Admiral. They accordingly warned him that abandon, and would be quadrupled if ever she gained a seat on 
if he took away the Vittoria and Almansa, the two ships the Atlantic by the conquest or purchase of Hammerfest. Think 
flag and detained on suspicion of piracy, a how we could drag her troops across that weary frozen steppe. 
ernment, -he policy of keeping ourselves lonely on the seas is altogether 

Admiral % mistake, for our loneliness, even if we could achieve it, 





wor. 


caught without a 
suspicion confirmed by a declaration of their own Gov 


they would open fire upon the British fleet. a 
Yelverton informed them that his orders were to send the Would make our Naval force as worthless for offence as if it 
ships to Gibraltar, and he should obey his orders, but gave Were safely enclosed within another planet. Points of attack 
them forty hours to reconsider their decision. So real, how- »y Sea are not benefits to our enemies, but to us, who by 
ever, was their apparent resolution, that the merchantmen attacking them ean draw their forces to the ends of tho 
were withdrawn, the British inhabitants fled to the ships, and country, and with a comparatively small army, sheltered by an 
the German ironclads, the American, the Frenchman, indeed impregnable fleet, ean fight what for many purposes is a de- 
everybody except two Italian ironclads,—who, at the last fensive war, which we can keep up without serious harm for 
moment, might have struck in against, not the Irreconcilables, Yeas: They eannot abandon such a war, for it destroys their 
but Don Carlos, who has friends in Cartagena,—retired, and | Prestige, while we have only to retire within our fleet-pro- 
left the field free to the Englishman. Emboldened apparently by tected territory. To take a single instance. During the 
his isolation, the Junta once more informed Admiral Yelverton Crimean war we could, with the flect we had in the Sea of 
that he must obey their orders and not Mr. Goschen’s, and re- Saghalien, have destroyed the Russian fleet, which was twice 


ceived the quiet reply that he must send away the impounded °V°" in sight, have restored Manchooria to China, and with a 
vessels at once, and “if fired at should silence the forts, capture few thousand Tartar troops and marines have roused half Asiatic 


the ironclads, but spare the town and lighthouse as far as Russia to insurrection. That we did not do it is one of the 
possible.” To prove his words, Admiral Yelverton cleared | P%ssages in our recent history still unexplained, for the Anglos 
for action, filled his tops with riflemen, got his heavy Chinese explanation was rubbishy slander; but we certainly 
guns ready, hoisted the British flag on the Vittoria and had the power, and did not exercise it. There is, in fact, no 
Almansa, moved his flagship so as to be ready to ram, and defence against a British fleet, except that land-locked isolation 
with his ragged-school boys all mad for action, sent away the Some of us are so anxious that our enemies should preserve. 
two Spanish vessels, escorted by the Swiftsure and the _ There will, we suppose, be quite enough said about this 
Triumph, right under the guns of the forts. The Spaniards Cartagena affair, and although it will be said quite use- 
were all ready, the fort guns were pointed, and the lessly—all Englishmen, except a few ideologists, actually 
convicts were on board, with their long knives, and par- hungering for Galvez to open fire—it may be as well to 
dons if they killed Englishmen enough, but at the, state briefly what our claim to be there was. We had helped 
last moment the Junta, probably more afraid of their the Germans to capture two armed vessels flying no flag, and 
own countrymen whom our victory would have ad- therefore liable to preventive capture, and took them to the 
mitted than of our interference, repented, and not a port they sailed from, to await the orders of their regular 
shot was fired. The Vittoria and Almansa, the Swift- Government. The regular Government being unable to send 
sure and Triumph, glided on, and Admiral Yelverton, 2” escort, and the Germans being recalled, responsibility 
thus deprived of three out of his four great vessels— fell on the British alone, and it was determined to 
for the Vittoria, a fine ironclad, had a British crew on board send them under escort to Gibraltar. The insurgents in 
—returned quietly to his watch in the Escombrera, where he possession of Cartagena threatened to fire, but the vessels, 
will remain open to attack, if the Irreconcilables so please, %°¢ording to orders, were sent to Gibraltar. No act of 
until joined once more by reinforcements. He had no particu- hostility or menace was committed against Spain, or even 
lar wish to hurt anybody in Cartagena, or to destroy | 9gainst the insurgents holding Cartagena, they being merely 
Federalism ; but his orders must be obeyed at any cost, more warned, as any seaport in the world would have been warned, 
particularly as with the Lord Warden, the Triumph, the that if they fired on Her Majesty's fleet in execution of Her 
Swiftsure, the Vittoria, and we think three smaller vessels, he Majesty's orders—which in this case were legal orders—the 
had ample means of maintaining most fully his thesis that if fire would be returned without delay. If that fire destroyed 
Cartagena insisted on firing on the British flag, Cartagena  ® fortress, a rebellion, or a kingdom, that is the affair of those 
must, as a strong fortress, disappear. Throughout he appears who provoked it, not of those who were quietly watching 
to have acted with the utmost moderation, more moderation | Vessels suspected by their own Government of piracy. 

than his subordinates liked, and with a certain consideration 





for Spanish pride, but with the most fixed decision that any ba oars 

order he received should be carried out, without reference A WARNING TO THE CLERGY. 

to consequences. ae | \[* CHAMBERLAIN in his last paper in the /ortnight/y 
Admiral Yelverton will obtain his reward, perhaps obtain! . asserts in the coolest and most confident manner that 


even yet the opportunity of challenging the Cartagenian the Workmen will side with the Nonconformists, knowing 
fleet, which may take a second opportunity of a cruise them to be their truest friends. If that is true, why do they 
for plunder and encouragement to their party, but the real | not begin doing it? If, as Mr. Chamberlain says, they are 
lesson of the affair seems to us this. The moment any power | three-fourths of the community, and love the League, why 
approaches the sea, the fiat of Great Britain, when in earnest, | have they in all recent contests refused to seat the League 
i as irresistible as ever it was. These Intransigentes were | man, and voted, if at all, for the Tory instead? If they are 
not cowards, but just as brave as other Spaniards,—who so devoted to secularism, why elect Mr. Boord, or Mr. Benett- 
made, said Nelson, far more formidable sailors than the | Stanford, or anybody pledged up to his eyes to resist the 
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League and all its works? For ourselves, we do not believe 


a word of it, but rather that the city workmen stand as a body 
outside the petty differences which divide Christians, and are 
to an immense extent dubious whether they intend to accept 


Christianity at all; but putting that aside, they are clearly as | 


yet not enraptured with the League, but with brewers and 
publicans instead. The workmen may defend the Church yet, 
as the only institution which does not tax them, but we 
begin to fear that Mr. Chamberlain is right about the 
agricultural labourers, who, though natural allies of the 
Church, in many parts of the country are being forced 
into hostility to the Establishment. There never was 
in the whole history of the Church of England anything 
so unfortunate or so stupid as the attitude the Clergy 
as a body seem to be adopting towards the Labourers and 
their Union. Whether it springs from that prejudice of 
refinement which, as the late Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Maryle- 
bone, used to say, was in modern times the substitute for the 
“ carnal self,” which ought to be put off, or from the half- 
feminine hatred of rough words and acts which their training 
induces in many vicars, or from a genuine belief that labourers 
will lose morally from decent wages, the feeling of the clergy 
has induced them steadily to oppose the labourers’ movement. 
From Dr. Ellicott, whose five-minutes’ speech will within five 
years turn the Bishops out of the House of Lords, to the last 
new curate who is congratulated on ‘“‘smashing Tyndall,” the 
Clerical Order seems determined to regard the Labourers’ up- 
rising as hostile, till the poor men, who expected help from the 
clergy, are irritated out of all self-control, and denounce in 
their special organ the clergy in terms very little measured 
by conventionalities. The apparent want of clerical sympathy, 
the tendency to preach content—when every other class in 
England is allowed to get on—and above all, the callousness 
with which poverty is regarded, have turned thousands of men 
who go to church every Sunday into bitter enemies, who will 
express themselves on the day they gain the power with terrible 
effect. Take, for example, this single and most annoying scene, 
which is stated in the Labourers’ Union Chronicle, August 30, 
to have occurred in Worcestershire last week. The Vicar of 
Honeybourne had been asked to preside at an immense 
labourers’ meeting, and had consented, but was too late, and 
Mr. Yeats, a lecturer, was voted into the chair. He was pro- 
ceeding with a very mild and unobjectionable account of the 
success of Mr. Arch, when, on some allusion to emigration, a 
voice said,— 

(* Wo need it, Sir; her 
10s, a week, and ou 
week out of that.”) 

The Vicar (from amongst th 
improvident, and you will ney 
somo of your earnings. 

Scores of Voices—What! out of 


he father of five children, getting 
» hisself that he would save 6d, a 





erowd) said—SoI would. You are vory 
yecome independent unless you save 





10s.a week? Tell us how to spend 





The Vicar—No, I won't do that; but I still repeat I would saye some 
of it towards making my independence. 

Voices—You could not. Try it on. 

Tho Vicar—I tell you I would; and more than that, I do most 
sincerely object to your Union. 

Mr. Yeats—Then am I to 
generally ? 

The Vicar—Oh dear, no! If I was a mechanic I 
Unionist. I think all mechanics should be Unionists. 

Mr. Yeats—Do I understand, Sir, you are a landowner ?—Yes. 

Mr. Yeats—I have no need to ask you why you object to the labourers’ 
Union. But I must ask you, Sir, to explain to these people how you 
would spend your money as you have said, to save 6d, a week ont of 
10s., and keep a family ? No doubt out of your income as a vicar and 
landowner you can easily do so. But it is a different matter when the 
sum is only 10s. a week. 

The Vicar—But I say that some women mako their money go further 
than others. 

Mr. Yeats—No doubt; but that don't alter the fact you have not 
given us an answer as to how you would spend the 10s. yourself. I 
shall feel obliged to you to leave the ladies alone, and now answer how 
you would do it yourself. 

The Vicar—Well, I won't do it now. 

Mr. Yeats—Then I must tell you that the reason, Sir, is becauso you 
cannot do so. 

A Voice—He be like the finger-posts, Sir, so be all the bishops and 
parsons. They point the way, but never go themselves. 


take it, Sir, you object to Unionists 


should be a 









Mr. Yeats here tried to resume his lecture, but before many words 
had been uttered by him, again referring to the Union, the Vicar 
again began—I don't like your Union. Here’s the winter coming on 


again, and the farmers will turn you all off in the wet weather and on 
dark days. 

A Voice—And so *un always did, Sir. 

Mr. Yeats—I tell you, honestly, men, if you will listen to me, those of 
you who are so served by being sent home on wet days, I would never 
touch a tool for such farmers on dry days. Why should you? If you 
are a weokly servant, you are a weekly servant, and your employers 
should pay you as such, not tamper with you as they like. I only 


advise you this course for your own interests, not for you to be usurpers | 


a 
of your employers’ rights, but because we want a fair field 9 d 
favour. ~ 

The Vicar—Why don’t the men become farmers themselves ? 

Voices—How can us ? 

The Vicar—Why, by saving up your money. (Loud laughtor.) 

Mr. Yeats-—Generally speaking, that would be impossible, ™ 

The Vicar—Then why don’t nine or ten of you go to—say Lord 
Northwick—although I do not know his lordship, yet I know he is a 
a good-hearted fellow ; he would, I am sure, let you have a farm aan 
more than that, he would stock it well for you, then you could “ririnan 
co-operative farmers ? . . 

Mr. Yeats (to the Vicar)—Are you in earnest 

The Vicar—Yes ; then there is the Earl of Gainsborongh, he would do 
the same. 

Mr. Yeats—Have you ever asked them, or heard them so speak? 

The Vicar—No; I have not. 

A Voice in the Crowd—If you will let us have a little land, if it’s only 
an acre, Sir, at the same rate as the farmers, we should be able to do 
well, and save money then. 

The Vicar—I don’t believe it. Your allotments now are most dig. 
graceful, (Intense excitement, and but for the timely interference of 
Mr. Yeats the Vicar would have heard some unpleasant remarks, as the 
whole body of the people present resented the false and shameful impu- 
tation.) Mr. Yeats asked the people to bear up, as he would have it 
fairly decided, and turning to the Vicar, he said, “ You told me, Sir, just 
now, you were a landed proprietor yourself. Now, would you haye any 
objection to let such a farm and stock it yourself?” (No answer.) After 
a pause Mr. Yeats said, “I shall thank you for your answer. We will 
await your reply.” After a long pause, the Vicar, in a very hesitating 
manner, said, “ Well, no; I don’t think I will.” - 


Sir? 





A procession was then made to the allotments, to see if they 
were really a disgrace to the village, when it was discovered, 
as usual, that they were singularly well cultivated, infinitely 
better than the small farms around, and the Vicar him- 
self, who is a gentleman, was so satisfied, that he 
apologised in writing for having, “in the heat of debate,” 
so libelled them. Readers of such a transaction in Lon- 
don may see clearly enough that the Vicar was a weak 
man, quite desirous to tell the truth, with a notion that 
things were not right, and with no prejudice against any 
co-operation except among agriculturists, but angry and 
worried by a scene which must have seemed to him almost an 
insurrection ; but what were the labourers likely to think? 
That their Vicar was at once callous, selfish, and rash; callous 
to their genuine fight with hunger—for 10s. a week now means 
no meat—-selfish in refusing his own land while he pledged 
his great neighbours’ so freely; rash in making statements 
about the allotments, which, having been only nine months in 
the parish, he had hardly a right to make, and had at last, 
being a gentleman, formally to retract. Add to all this the 
brusque assumption of authority to put down anything he did 
not like, to hurl out such a sentence as “I don’t like your 
Union,” with a clear idea that that signified, and the 
total effect must have been that the parson was no 
friend, and that if ever the labourers got the vote, the 
parson must be voted down. Mr. Smyth, we doubt not, 
meant no harm, did not wish to insult, was willing even, 
if the great lords would consent, to see a co-operative system 
tried, though unequal to the trial himself; but he could not 
put himself on an equality with his flock, could not beara 
combination near him—he did not mind it far off—could not 
sympathise with the mothers’ horror of 10s. a week, or with 
the weary men’s crave to forget a little of their monotonous 
lives of dreary work in a little beer. Let them live like 
anchorites and save 6d. a week, and all would be well. They 
would have £35, if they only did it throughout a long life of 
labour, resisting all the while every temptation to help on 
their children towards some better occupation than their own. 
Ten shillings a week is but £25 a year, and vicars with £100 
send out every year most moving prayers for an improvement 
in their condition, averring most justly that they cannot even 
buy meat or clothes for their wives and children. It is all 
true and most lamentable, but it all seems only to operate in 
influencing the clergymen to side against the labourer and with 
the squire,—to assert, in short, that despite his poverty, he 
shares the convictions, and even the prejudices, of his own 
grade. 

Mr. Mitchell, one of the Union leaders, has sent us some 
correspondence, too long to publish in full, detailing another 
case. Mr. Mitchell asked the Rev. J. 8. Crucher to take part 
in some Union meetings he was calling in Somerset, to con- 
sider the begt way of raising the farm labourers, and received 
the following reply :— 

* FHlambridge arsonage, Curry Riveli, Taunton, Aug. 18, 1873. 

“ Sm,—My sympathies are ever with the poor in their wants and 
privations, and my time and labours are almost wholly given to them. 
3ut I can take no part in the proposed meeting, (1) because I doubt 
the sincerity of parties who are paid to address the labourers, (2) be- 
cause the excesses of those who call themselves the poor man’s adyocate 
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han good. The principal farmer in this 
do the poor, nn Tayler, pth = A good may offering them piece 
= constantly to their advantage, and his wife is very kind and 
ps itable to them in time of sickness,—Yr. obdt. sert., : 
ca To Mr. G. Mitchell. J. S. Crvcner.” 
There is no inquiry, no sympathy, no respect for men 
straggling to be able to dispense with the “ charity” which 
the Vicar would resent as an insult, nothing but blank asser- 
tion, on the authority of one of the very class most resentful 
of the labourers’ action. The mere idea that a man might be 
jabouring for men whose sufferings he had shared without pay 
never even occurred to the Vicar—who is very likely doing it 
himself—though if he had asked a single labourer, he would 
have found that his correspondent, once a ploughman, is now 
an employer of labour; that he never received sixpence even 
for expenses in the course of his career as agitator; that he is 
by miles the most moderate of all who are pleading ; that he 
is one of the Wesleyans friendly to the Church ; that he pub- 
lishes, instead of incendiary tracts, compilations from Blue- 
pooks, and that—the household suffrage once granted—nothing 
but his own humility could prevent his carrying the seat for 
his own district of Somersetshire. No, he is lecturing not to 
the town poor, which would be an excellent undertaking, but 
to the agricultural poor, which is wicked, and so he must be 
bribed, the statement being made with as serene a confidence as 
if Mr. Crucher knew anything about the matter, or as if he had 
not a hundred times declared from the pulpit that Missionaries 
must be paid. Mr. Crucher is by no means a bad, or even 
an indifferent clergyman. When challenged as to his own 
village, he took trouble to answer the charges seriatim, but 
evidently accepted any statement on his own side, for he 
ended his report with a direct accusation of exaggeration, to 
which Mr. Mitchell, who has about him much of Cobbett’s 
humour, responded by a series of quotations from the Blue- 
book, reporting the evidence given by farmers from the district, 
which directly upsets the beliefs evidently entertained by Mr. 
Crucher. We are not concerned, however, at this moment 
with evidence, of which there is a supply more than sufficient, 
but with the wretched folly of the tone the Clergy are adopting 
in the very crisis of their fate. They know as well as we do 
that nothing can keep the vote from the Labourers for five years. 
They know as well as we do that the only class in England 
without enough to eat, without a hope of bettering themselves, 
and without the possibility of escaping the workhouse in old 
age, is that of the English labourer ; they know that from the 
year the vote is conceded all this must end, and yet at this 
very moment they are turning the very men—whose distresses 
they know so well, that they relieve them as individuals with 
anxious kindness and generosity, begging, praying, giving on 
their behalf—into dour allies of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Liberation Society! Take the lowest view of the subject, and 
can anything more stupid be imagined than this policy of 
driving the labourers to elect half the county members, either 
from Dissenters or from Liberals who will pledge themselves 
to vote for the abolition of the Church of England ? 


cause her clergy are so blinded by accustomed sights that they 
cannot see that the labourer is in movement, cannot believe that 
he will win a battle in which every other great industry in the 
country has succeeded. If they have made the mistake from 
mere want of brain, they are to be pitied ; but if, as we firmly 
believe, the majority have seen and understood and pitied and 
relieved the labourers, what is their responsibility for a 
suppression of convictions which, had they but expressed 
them as frankly as Dr. Ellicott expressed his, would most 
indubitably have saved the Church for generations ! 
ig is with regret, but with no surprise, that we find that the 
Chinese immigrants to the United States are likely to 
have their hard lot made harder through their incorrigible 
vice of establishing “ Hoeys,”’ or secret societies, administered 
under penalty of assassination—the only penalty which is 
really effective in a secret society—in whatever quarter of the 
globe Chinamen congregate to any considerable extent. The 
Chinese population in the United States, as in the Australian 
Colonies, is remarkable for its exemplary industry, ingenuity, 
sobriety, and patience in the discharge of a list of occupations 
which is growing wider and more miscellaneous every day. 
The Chinese are washermen, shoemakers, joiners, carpenters, 
locksmiths—and we should like to see the patent-safety 


lock which John Chinaman could not imitate—coopers, 
barbers, eatinghouse-keepers, tailors. As navvies on the Pacific 





A “HOEY” IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Here are | 
800,000 votes lost to the Church as an institution, merely be- | 


Railroad they were formidable competitors of Irish labour. 
The Australian British, who seem inclined to “ protect” every- 
thing, undertook to protect white artisans against yellow com- 
petition by imposing a tax of £10 on every Chinaman directly 
imported from the Chinese Empire, a precaution which the 
objects of it eluded by changing destination en route, and 


‘arriving in Australia from Singapore, Manilla, and elsewhere. 


It is unnecessary to do more than refer to the brutal persecutions 
which have been again and again directed against the hard- 
working race in the Pacific States of the Union. “Chinese 
cheap labour” has been sought to be discouraged, suppressed, 
exterminated even, and if we had not abundance of evidence 
that even under fair and just laws equitably administered 
Chinamen will persist in forming themselves into lawless 
combinations, we should be tempted to ascribe to the sense of 
outlawry produced by denials of justice the rise of secret 
Veh mgert hts. 

It was the San Francisco Chronicle which came out the 
other day with colossal head-lines on the discovery of a 
formidable “ Hoey ” at San Francisco :—“ A Council of 
Twenty, with Power of Life and Death ;” “A Tribunal of 
Judgment without Appeal.” The facts of the case seem to 
warrant to the full these startling announcements, which, even 
in a city that not very long ago owed its possession of 
tolerable order to a vigorous Vigilance Committee, were calcu- 
lated to jar painfully on American citizens, whose strongest 
impulse, even when they seem to be farthest from their ideal, 
is to be resolutely law-abiding. The question which reveals 
the worst side of the “ Heathen Chinee,” the woman-question, 
namely, was at the bottom of the matter. Up to very recently, 
no Chinese women at all were included among the 
emigrants from the Celestial Empire; but of late the bar 
set by Chinese opinion against female emigration has 
begun to be raised, and a few weeks ago we read of 
a cargo of three hundred women and girls being disposed 
of by public auction in the Chinese quarter of San 
Francisco. What is the fate of some at least of these 
Chinawomen may be gathered from our narrative. On the 
18th of June last, the chief of the San Francisco police 
received a letter, dated the preceding day, from “ 734 Pacific 
Street,” a locality which will be recognised as peculiarly 
Chinese. The letter purported to be written at the supplica- 
tion of Ah Sing, Sang Chow, and Sang Fung, three Chinese 
girls, held in infamous slavery by the procuress, Ah Yee, and 
subjected to the most merciless scourgings whenever their 
miserable earnings fell below the expectations of Ah Yee and 
her male partner Hon Chan. Acting on this information, the 
police at once proceeded to the den “ 734 Pacific Street,” and 
finding the girls as described, removed them to a place of 
safety at the Chinese Mission, 916 Washington Street, under 
the guardianship of the Rev. Mr. Gibson, pastor of the Mission. 
Shortly afterwards the wretches Ah Yee and Hon Chan were 
hauled up before the Courts, and fined in the sum of 500 
dollars each. 

Down to this point, the Secret Society had not made its 
appearance, and had not had the opportunity, the girls being 
under safe custody, and American officials being the other 
parties moving in the affair. Now the “Hoey” only acts, 
and can only act, upon Chinese, the white man _ being 
altogether outside the organisation and the reach of the 
Society. It was not long, however, until the requisite occa- 
sion rose. Three Chinamen were easily found to marry the 
liberated girls according to law, and each of the husbands 
being previously bound down in a security of five hundred 
dollars to behave with humanity, Ah Sing, Sang Chow, and 
Sang Fung departed to their new homes. A few days after 
the triple wedding, a fresh letter reached the chief of 
police. It was Lun Yat Sung, the husband of Ah Sing, 
who wrote to reveal an astounding state of facts. He had been 
summoned, on the 17th of July, before the Secret Council of 
Twenty, composed of the richest and most influential Chinese 
—men worth thousands—and ordered, under pain of death, to 
pay over to the procuress Ah Yee the sum of three hundred 
and fifty dollars, as compensation for the emancipation of his 
wife. Here we see very clearly an idea of justice according to 
Chinese notions. Lun Yat Sung was not required, in theory, 
at least, to pay the fine, which had been imposed by the 
Courts on the barbarous mistress of Ah Sing. It was, to 
quote his own letter, “the value of my wife,” which he was 
ordered to pay to the person who had been at the expense of 
the importation of the girl ; and however the abominable pur- 
poses and conduct of the horrible Ah Yee had vitiated any 
title of the kind, it can be acknowledged that the “ Hoey ” did 
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not proceed without a certain darkened and distorted equity. 


Lun Yat Sung’s letter to the police was dated on the 27th of | 


July, so that it appears that he took ten days to make up his 
mind to dare to call in the white man’s law to cope with the 
perilous mysteries of the Assassination Council. 

The other husbands made no stir, and may be supposed, 
accordingly, to have obeyed the sentence of the ‘ Hoey.” As 
for Ah Sing’s husband, he seems to have felt that when there 
was no drawing back, the only safety was in going boldly to 
extremes, and we have the strongest notion that it was the 
wife who imparted such exceptional courage. 
bered that she had signed the original application to the 
American authorities the first of the three girls. Taking 
refuge in the mission, Lun Yat Sung gave it to be understood 
that he was prepared to venture all lengths, and the Council 
of Twenty had the weakness or the guile—they could have 
him knifed in a year as well as in a month—to offer to let him 
off on payment of one hundred dollars. It was an undeniable 
blunder that the proffered compromise of the ‘* Hoey ” was in 
writing. Lun Yat Sung handed the communication to the police, 
who now had documentary evidence to work upon. He next 
denounced the names of the principal members of the Council, 
which led to the arrest of some of the wealthiest merchants 
of the Chinese quarter, and finally consented to guide the 
police to the very seat of the Society itself. The grotesque 
character of Chinese terrorism was faithfully preserved in the 
appearance of the judgment-chamber, At the end of a room 
eighteen feet long by twelve feet wide was a species of altar, 
set with hideous idols. Huge heads of demons, in wood and 
paperwork, glared with great goggle eyes from the walls, their 
grinning jaws being in addition capable of opening and shutting 
by means of hidden strings and pulleys. <A square coffer of 
immense weight—the muniment-chest of the “ Hoey ’’—stood 
at the entrance of the den. The San Francisco police have 
made a clear haul of all these curiosities, and as a result of 
the preliminary investigation, the seven merchants denounced 
by Lung Yat Sung have been bound over to stand their trial 
at the assizes on a charge of threatening to murder. The bail 
required has been fifteen thousand dollars in each case, an 
amount significant of the wealth of the accused. 

We might not believe this story, or even set it down to the 
race-hatred notoriously existing in California, but that it 
tallies too well with all that is known of the Chinese dilliculty 
in Singapore, and even with some things suspected of the 
highly respectable Chinese colony in Calcutta. The Hoey 
reigns wherever Chinamen settle, and is so powerful, so secret, 
and so determined, that the late Lord Dalhousie, a despot, if 
ever there was one, absolutely refused to encourage Chinese 
immigration into Pegu. No Christian Government, he de- 
clared, could govern Chinamen well, for no Christian Govern- 
ment could behead the Council of the Hoey because a China- 
man was found dead in the street. He knew in detail precisely 
the facts the San Francisco magistrates have just lighted on. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 

HE typical Frenchman of English witticism and burlesque, 
—a product of the imagination as far removed from 
reality as the English milord with high teeth, pendulous 
whiskers, and faithful bulldog of French caricature—is sup- 
posed to hold as an article of faith that the Lord Mayor 
of London is a potentate of unbounded powers, of distinguished 
rank, and of immense wealth. We do not know how far the 
average foreigner may have wild notions about the municipal 
constitution of London, for we are not quite sure that we 
should care to question the average Englishman as to the 
powers, the emoluments, and the dignities of a Prefect of the 
Seine. It is certain, however, that an intelligent student of 
the principles of municipal government may find much to 
learn, if he be a Frenchman, in the free play of local self- 
governing organisation as exhibited in England ; just as, if he 
be an Englishman, he should not pretend to be above bor- 
rowing some hints from the brand-new centralised machinery 
by which Continental cities are ruled. It must be admitted 
that it is much easier for the student of municipal life to 
master a Continental system than to get at the real meaning, 
frequently even at the simple facts, of our own. On the 
Continent, for the most part, at least in those countries the 
social structure of which has been renewed and remoulded 
by the revolutionary deluge, the fabric of municipal insti- 
tutions has had a logical origin. With us, on the contrary, 
who have passed through no cataclysmal period, our institu- 





Be it remem- |! 


. > 
| form of society. And naturally, therefore, names with us do 


not always correspond with realities, and the distribution of 
| rights, of duties, and of property does not often appear obyj 
ously reasonable. Our customary municipal law thus ye < 
much resembles the political part of the British Constitution 
itself. It has the same defects, the same advantages. the 
same tendency to Conservatism in its good and bad senses, the 
same ultimate adaptiveness under external pressure, the oe 
power of changing its substance in conformity with modern 
necds, while preserving the strength and dignity of ancient 
forms. _For our own part, although the Lord Mayor of 
London is not the high and mighty potentate of the popular 
French theory, although the Aldermen and the Common 
Council of the City might doubtless improve upon the practice 
of their municipal administration, although most certainly it 
is an absurd and mischievous anomaly that the municipal 
organisation of the capital should be confined to a small dig. 
trict, with a population numbering not more than one-fortieth 
part of the population of the real metropolitan area, we should 
regard any attempt to break up old institutions and to abolish 
old names as a blunder and a disaster. We do not want to 
get rid of the Lord Mayor, even though his authority over the 
legendary wife-market in Smithfield may have grown obsolete, 
and we should be very sorry to take in exchange for him a 
Chairman of a Board of Works representing a majority of sue 
cessful vestrymen, or a Prefect of the Thames doing the 
bidding of Gwydyr House with unquestioning alacrity. 

It must be cdmitted that, having tried side by side in 
London the ancient and the modern systems, we are much better 
satisfied with the results of the former. We are ready to 
admit that the rule of the Vestries in London outside the 
City has not been in some respects unsatisfactory. It hag 
heen, in fact, cheap and nasty, and has had in the eyes of 
the public all the merits and demerits of commodities of that 
kind. Aslongas an “ignorant impatience of taxation” remains 
so great and dominant an influence in the breast of the British 
ratepayer, it will not be easy to bring him into a state of 
enthusiasm for expensive administration. It has been the 
good fortune of the City of London, that preserving with the 
old titles and corporate rights a vast property derived from 
the public thrift or individual munificence of former times— 
property which, of course, has vastly increased in value—its 
rulers have been enabled, without pressing hard upon the tax- 
payers, to maintain a certain stateliness of profusion not 
unworthy of tke self-governed capital of England. Very 
possibly this open-handedness may have given opportunity for 
excessive waste and for occasional jobbery, though as the 
finances of the Corporation are not for the vulgar eye, the 
public would not find it easy to discover where there has been 
malversation. But at any rate, it has operated in another way 
to relieve the Corporation from a part of the expenditure that 
would otherwise fall upon it, by attracting the services of men 
of wealth, and in a great trading community of a certain 
social rank, by the dignity and splendour attaching to the 
higher Corporate offices. It is well known that a Lord Mayor, 
though he receives during the year of his Mayoralty a con- 
siderable -salary, amounting in recent times to some £7,000 or 
£8,000 a year, was always a loser by his acceptance of the 
dignity. Yet it has been eagerly sought for and highly prized 
by mercantile men of good position, and on the whole, 
the state maintained by the Lord Mayor, the public hospi- 
tality dispensed by him, the munificence of his official 
charities, even the peculiar heavy grandeur of his dinners, 
have sustained the reputation of the City of London. 
There is a feeling in this country that it is a good thing 
to obtain the public services of men who care so little for the 
emoluments of oflice, that they are quite willing to be out of 
pocket by their acceptance of high place, municipal or minis- 
terial, And no doubt this arrangement has its advantages, 
though it has its drawbacks also. In the administration of 
the City of London, the advantages have been very clearly 
seen. Let us consider for a moment how we should have 
liked it if there had been no public body in London able to 
give a princely welcome to the Sultan or the Shah but the 
Metropolitan Board of Works or the St. Pancras Vestry. The 
chairman of a Board or a Vestry will never be a dignified 
representative of a great city, and instead of weakening the 
position of the Lord Mayor by diminishing his dignity or his 
opportunities of display, it is our interest in every way to 
strengthen them. 

We are glad to see, therefore, that a Committee of the 
Court of Common Council, taking into consideration certain 
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tions are traced back in history or by tradition to the medizval recent changes in the legal emoluments of the Mayoralty, 
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consequent on the enact ea oe - 
Act, and on other similar legislation, have decided to 


commute the variable amount at present paid to the Lord 
Mayor during his year of office to a fixed annual sum 
of £10,000. This is certainly not too much, though 
nearly twice the Premier's pay, especially as modern ideas 
have gradually abolished certain fees and other charges 
to which the Lord Mayor had a prescriptive right; and 
as the Committee at the same time suggest an extension 
of the Lord Mayor’s responsibilities and representative duties, 


| & disposition to plausibility. 


it is only fair that the Corporate income should contribute 


something more than heretofore to the official expenditure of 
the Mayoralty. It is suggested that by way of maintaining a 
reciprocity between the Municipalities of the kingdom, of which 
the Lord Mayor is recognised to be the head, the officials, 
mayors, and others of the various cities and boroughs through- 
out the kingdom should be annually entertained—following a 
recedent set this year by Sir Sidney Waterlow—at the Man- 
sion House. It is urged further, that the Lord Mayor's 
hospitalities should more regularly, and as if it 
were of right, extended to the great Livery Companies 


be 


of the City, the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and | 


the leading men in London connected with every branch 
of trade and industry. It is obvious that these new demands 
upon the official hospitalities of the Mansion House will add 
largely to the expenditure of the Lord Mayor, and with the 
general increase in the cost of living, and especially of luxu- 
ries, will scarcely be covered by the proposed increase of income. 

Still the changes suggested constitute a step in the right 
direction. They recognise frankly that it is the duty of a 
Lord Mayor to spend money without stint, and on behalf of 
the great city that he represents to be splendidly ostentatious. 
When some day or other the municipal institutions of Lon- 
don are reorganised on the only safe, if not the only possible 
way, by adding on the districts outside the City as new Wards 
organised upon the old principle, it will be expedient to 
go further in the same line, and there will then be 


ample means of giving the required assistance to the 
Lord Mayor and the other high officers of the 


Corporation, without making any excessive demands upon 
the ratepayers, or imposing unfair charges upon the 
recipients of oflice. The income from the vast Estates of 
the Corporation, concerning the management of which in the 
past we know so little, ought to be permanently assigned, in 
great part at least, as a Civil List to the Lord Mayor and 
the other high Corporate officers—the Chamberlain, Town 
Clerk, Recorder, Common Serjeant, Secondary, Remembrancer, 
Comptroller, and the rest—who may be called “the Ministry ” 
of the Municipality, and the emoluments of those dignities 
should be placed beyond the reach of constant interference 
on the part of elective bodies. The Court of Common 
Council, representing the whole of the Metropolitan district, 
would be too large and eumbrous a body for united action, 
and would have to be divided into a number of Committees 
for local work. But the Court of Aldermen, to which all the 
larger interests of London, those that are common to the 
whole capital as well as the administration of the Corporate 
property, should be committed, would be a body of suflicient 
dignity and authority to invite the co-operation of men of 
position and education, who are now too apt to hold aloof 
even in the City from municipal affairs. The attraction for 
the best of the trading class would be irresistible, if a recognised 
rank were attached to the highest offices. The Sheriffs, for 
instance, might become Knights as a matter of course, just like 
the Judges, on their acceptance of office. A knighthood would 
hardly, we suppose, be a sufficient temptation for a Lord 
Mayor; but if a baronetey is out of the question—and we con- 
fess we do not understand the esoteric rules that limit the 
creation of this rank—it would be simple enough to make 
every Lord Mayor a member of a special Order devised to 
reward special civic merit. 


+7 
the 


DR. MANNING ON THE PILGRIMAGE. 
\" have often pointed out the apparent decay in the political 

intelligence of Rome, its preference for causes already 
dead, its want of foresight, and its curious inability—an inability 
We scarcely understand—to select great men as agents for its 
secular work, to secure Dictators instead of trumpery Pre- 
tenders, but we have never seen any evidence of failing mind 
in its propagandist career. Popular Protestantism believes, 
indeed, that its mental power is almost supernatural, that it can 


convert anybody it takes the trouble to win, that it can be all | Church so spoken ? 


actment of the Metage of Grain | things to all men, with such effect that the asceticism which moves 


the noble ashamed of his own luxury co-operates with the in- 
dulgence which makes Essex peasants think the priest nearer to 
them, that is, more human, than the clergyman and the minister. 
This mental pliability, once so remarkable, seems, however, 
gradually to be giving way, and the Church, having been changed 
from a theocratic Republic into a Monarchy, to have replaced its 
ancient practice by another, which among its faults does not count 
In England the Church lost enor- 
mously by the dogma of Infallibility, the English for ages having 
resented foreign rule; but the Dogma, of course, was too great a mat- 
ter to allow of any consideration for one country, however great or 
powerful. But there was no necessity for pressing in England the 
worship of the Sacred Heart, or the story of Marie Alacoque, or 
the spiritual utility of pilgrimages with Cook’s tickets. ‘They at least 
might have been kept within the arcana of the faith, but they are 
to-day blazoned forth, raised into obligatory beliefs, declared to 
be prodigies which whosoever disbelieves, disbelieves also in the 
miracles of the Gospel or the divinity of Christ. ‘There was no 
more necessity for this than there was for declaring St. Napoleon, 
who exists in the Calendar, unless Sedan dethroned him, the Patron 
Saint of England, and certainly nothing could be more unwise. 
If there is one thing about which Englishmen are suspicious, it is 
about a modern miracle, more especially when absolutely unsup- 
ported by evidence of some kind, such as supports the claim of 
many of those who bear, or profess to bear, the sacred stigmata. 
In this case there is absolutely no evidenee at all. A hysterical 
nun asserts that Christ tore her actual physical heart out of her 
and replaced it by His own, whence issued burning flames, and 


' thenceforward Marie Alacoque was as one specially blessed, and 


powerful to do spiritual good, —was, in fact, raised above humanity, 
and declared among all other nuns the especial ** Bride of Christ.” 
Englishmen could understand that story as a vision, and as a 
vision even hold it to be true, and beneficial to the hearts it 
reached, and could still better appreciate it as an allegory, for 
which we believe they retain their taste, as witness the wonderful 
success of Bishop Wilberforce’s ‘* Agathos,” an allegory not to be 
named in point of literary power with the first part of ‘* ‘The Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” But they cannot believe or even comprehend it 
in its literalness, and it is its literal truth which most Catholics 
set forth, and the Zud/ct implies in these round words:—‘ Why 


/are ‘the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Walter Kerr, and 500 others 


whom the body of the people rather respect,’ going on pilgrimage 
to Paray? Simply because there is no possibility or shadow of 
doubt that Paray was really and certainly the scene of the revela- 
tion of the devotion of the Sacred Heart, and because it is 
an instinct of natural religion itself to visit scenes consecrated 
in an especial manner to religious recollection, and especially 
calculated as a result to enkindle religious fervour.” Now, 
where is the evidence for that statement? In the first place, 
the heart is a blood-pump, not the seat of the affections, which 
must live and have their being in the unmaterial mind ; but setting 
that aside, where is the evidence? ‘That of the nun who said the scene 
had occurred, and showed wounds which, apart altogether from 
any idea of fraud, could not prove her case, for if they did, she 
could not, without another miracle, not asserted, have lived twelve 
hours. Dr. Manning even does not plead this kind of evidence, 
but another of a widely different kind. He answers, ‘‘ By a fact 
which cannot be disputed. The devotion of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus is at this moment spread throughout the Catholic world. Its 
chief centre isin the Holy See; it spreads into every province, and 
into every diocese of the Church. ‘There is hardly a church in 
which it is not visibly set forth by an altar, or a shrine, or a 
picture ; there is hardly a Catholic family where it is not knoWn ; 
it is in all our books of piety, it is the sabject of an extensive and 
various literature, from treatises of theology to manuals for child- 
ren. Next to the devotion of the Most Holy Sacrament, and in 
intimate union with it, the devotion of the Sacred Heart is inter- 
woven most profoundly in the heart and consciousness of the faith- 
ful in all lands. ‘This devotion, so widespread, so sacred, so bound 
up with the piety of the Universal Caurch, took its rise at Paray-le- 


' Monial, in the heart of a humble and despised nun, in the convent 


of the Visitation.” But men more numerous, brains as keen, make 
yearly pilgrimages to Mecca, and in every household of the 
Mohammedan world that function is considered holy, and yet that 
in Dr. Manning’s mind is no reason for considering that Moham- 
medanism is true. Of course, if he means to say that the 
Universal Church has accepted the account, he is within his sys- 
tem, and all discussion, save from the Protestant or the scientific 
point of view, falls absolutely tothe ground. But has the Universal 
Is there any obligation on Catholics to believe 
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more than that Marie Alacoque was visited with visions from on 
high, which, among things, proved her entitled to the beatification 
formally ordered in 1864? It seems to us that in accepting the 
grosser form of the account, and making it as real as the spiritual 
form, Dr. Manning and the Tab/et are making an unnecessary trial 
of the possibilities of faith—not indeed among Catholics, for that is 
the present policy of Rome, and binding therefore upon her 
servants—but among Englishmen, to whom such trials are often 
insuperable obstacles to conversion, who are, especially since 
the rise of scientific thought, perhaps more tried in 
their faith by the difficulties of miracle than by any 
difficulties whatsoever. Why, if England is to be converted, 
so needlessly multiply the difficulties in the way, so unnecessarily 
forget the differences between the North and the South, between 
Londoners and Neapolitans, between those who can accept any 
spiritual teaching and those who canuot endure to see Christianity 
materialised ? We are, indeed, told that God may of His grace 
take from us the heart of stone and give us a heart of flesh, but 
that does not mean that the actual anatomical heart is to be 
removed, or that anybody ever hada heart which anatomically was 
not flesh. 

Again, the needless prominence given to this story, which in 
France may be wise, and in Italy useful to the ends Rome has in 
view, must in England be utterly injurious. It may possibly be 
true that the peasant soldiers of Frauce, if inflamed in any way 
with religious zeal, might be even more brave than heretofore, and 
that Italy might stay away from the conflict, though we doubt 
the occurrence of either case ; but the alliance, or even thecordiality, 
of England is surely worth much to France, and the last hope 
of it must disappear, if England once imagines that the 
French are waging a religious war, intend to break up Italy, or 
sincerely accept a new and an immense addition to Catholicism. 
England, on the whole, rather sympathises with Kings, especially 
in foreign countries; but she cannot be made to wish that the 
Comte de Chambord or Don Carlos should reign simply because 
she believes that they will reign like Ferdinand of Austria, merely 
as tools of the Ultramontanes. We do not ourselves believe that, 
holding that the effect of the Divine-Right idea is to make the 
monarch believe himself rather more sacred than the Priest, just 
as Ferdinand of Naples called the refugee Pope “a bore;” but the 
English people do believe it, and will believe it twice as much, when 
they see the Church using the English Catholic nobles to make a 
demonstration, already described in France as proof that the British 
Government is not opposed to the Comte de Chambord, as else it 
would have stopped the Pilgrims. Of course the ignorance dis- 
played in such a belief about a country which permits pilgrimages 
to Mecca, to Juggernaut, and to the Buddhist shrines with equal 
equanimity, shows a depth of ignorance of the most docile kind, 
but still it is the effect on England that the Catholic hierarchy 
here ought to consider first. That effect undoubtedly will be that 
the Roman creed is more difficult of belief than they thought, 
that the English nobles are, for the first time since the Armada, 
under the guidance of priests in political affairs, and that pilgrim- 
ages are intended to help on a political cause of which they 
heartily disapprove. Those are not results creditable to the 
intelligence of those who organised this strange display among a 
people whose greatest convert, Dr. Newman, declared that he, 
Catholic of Catholics, could not sympathise with those extasies of 
devotion to the Virgin which might be beneficial to the men of 
Southern temperament. 


. THE MORAL EFFECTS OF HIGH WAGES. 
w« the Sociological problems which are working them- 
selves out at this moment, there is none mere interesting 
or important than that of the relation between the Rate of Wages 
and the Character of Workmen. JDo increased wages make men 
better and happier, or merely enable them to run up a heavier 
score of sin, to be wiped out in misery? The days now passing 
cannot fail to be richly instructive to one who may attempt to 
answer this question ten years hence, but discreet men will for 
the present avoid dogmatism on the subject. There has been a 
great and extensive rise in wages, but we cannot yet formulate 
either with precision or with confidence the moral results. An 
impression rather widely prevails that they have been bad. In- 
fluential writers assure us that the working classes have not been 
improved by their higher wages and their lighter work. ‘The men 
drink more, it is said, and quarrel, and curse, and lounge, and 
gamble more, but their wives and children are no better off. 
Their leisure is spent in the public-house. They have shown no 
capacity for rational enjoyment, but have rushed into dissipation 


7 . 7 a 
and extravagance. There is no necessity, however, for acceptin 


in its length and breadth this profoundly sad and disheartening 


account of the state of affairs. In the first place, there has been 
no such careful, accurate, aud comprehensive observation of the 
facts as could form the basis of authoritative induction, The 
evidence is partial and desultory. In the second place, we 
have to bear in mind that the rise in wages was sudden 
and extreme, throwing the workmen out of their habitudes, and 
producing a state of excitement which may prove temporary, and 
may in the meantime give no trustworthy indication of the normal 
and abiding effects of the change. In the third place, there is 
positive testimony, considerable in amount and excellent ig 
quality, that though there have been instances of drunkenness, 
recklessness, and idleness arising from an increase of wages, these 
have been exceptional, and that, on the whole, there has been 
more of substantial comfort in the dwellings of the workmen,— 
better food, neater furniture, better-clad and better-educated 
children, and more of a disposition to save. Evidence of an ex. 
ceedingly gratifying nature to this general effect was received by 
the Select Committee on Coal. Even if a deduction is made on 
account of the leaning of several of the witnesses in favour of the 
men, enough will remain to warrant a favourable inference. The 
experiment was tried in the Coal districts under the highest 
possible disadvantage. ‘The rise in wages was unprecedented both 
in suddenness and in extent. ‘The severity of the labour enhanced 
the pleasure of rest, and gave to idleness a power of temptation 
which it does not possess in the case of more genial forms of toil, 
Not only is the labour of the collier irksome and exhausting, it is 
almost perfectly mechanical and mindless. ‘The collier, therefore, 
was less likely than the immense majority of workmen to know 
how to make a good use of increased wages. Nevertheless, the 
general result in the mining districts is declared by competent 
witnesses, whom it would be grossly uncharitable to accuse of 
lying, to have been good. ‘This particular evidence is corroborated, 
aud cause shown why it should be extended in its application 
to other instances in which wages have risen, by one or two 
facts related to the general condition of the country. It ig 
the fashion to sneer at Lord Aberdare, but we have never seen 
any better contradiction than a sneer to the statement made in 
the House of Commons by the late Home Secretary that crimi- 
nality occasioned by drunkenness has largely decreased. If the 
enormous rise in the revenue derived from beer and spirits is not 
to be put to the account of criminal drunkenness, it must be put, 
in a large proportion, to the account of comfort. The amount of 
taxes raised from the principal contributories to a well-supplied 
breakfast-table tells the same tale. It is not disputed that the 
rise in the price of meat is due largely to the increased consump- 
tion of beef and mutton by the wage-receiving classes. The 
receipts of Railways attest that working-men and their families 
travel very much more than formerly. ‘These circumstances, 
varied and numerous as they are, point all in one direction, and 
constitute a body of evidence which, if it affords no sufficient 
grounds for final and dogmatic conclusions, warrant the impres- 
sion, amounting provisionally to a conviction, that the late rise in 
wages has been an index of true prosperity, which unquestionably 
will mean moral prosperity, implying, as it must, an increase in 
domestic comfort, in household happiness, in physical and mental 
health. 

We confess that our faith in the soundness of these observations 
is confirmed by considerations derived from our general conception 
of human nature and the conditions of man’s life on earth. We 
are neither optimists nor pessimists, and fancy that a great deal 
‘‘ig” whichis neither ** best” nor worst ; but we find room between 
extremes on either hand for the persuasion that, as sunshine tends 
to ripen corn, though sunshine will not ripen a good crop ona 
bad soil, so prosperity ¢ends to foster moral worth, Strong sunshine 
scorches the spindle-shanked plants that spring up with pre- 
sttmptuous quickness on a thin and sandy soil ; and sunshine, raip, 
and fruitful soil combined will not turn the weed into a flower, or the 
poisonous fungus into a wholesome vegetable. ‘The corresponding 
facts in the world of man are too obvious to require pointing out, 
and they amply account for the instances which have been brought 
forward of gross evil arising from increased material prosperity in 
the shape of high wages; but unless a population has passed into 
the stage of moral death, unless the forces of growth have given 
place to the forces of decay, unless the appetencies of evil have 
prevailed over the appetencies of good, unless incontinence, and sel- 
fishness, and sloth have gained the upper hand, and choked beyond 
recovery the nobler human qualities, then the general effect of the 
sunshine of prosperity will be favourable to morals. Contem- 
plating the history of mankind both in the past and in the present 
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qe cannot doubt that large populations have passed, ani may | pursues his improvements after the manner of an enlightened 
into this condition of gradual moral death ; but we refuse to Mohammedan Kalif. Egyptis not free to-day, any more than it was 
entertain the question whether any considerable part of the popu- | a hundred years ago. We question if it is not more enslaved, for 
lation of England has entered upon it. Any considerable part, | to the old burdens and exactions this new one has been added, 
qe say; because there may be here and there, ot among the and it has to bear the weight of a false civilisation to which 
working-classes, 8 group of persons who have placed themselves, | nothing in its institutions or instincts has led up. All depends 
or have by fatality of circumstances been placed, in circumstances | upon the caprice and will of one man, and when he dies 
of highest external prosperity which, all the same, are the condi- | the exotics he laboured to naturalise may die with him. Hence 
tions of moral death. Give a man the means of gratifying every | it is that Egypt is still a country where the institution 
ion, and divest him of every idea of duty, of every opportunity | of slavery exists and flourishes. ‘The new wealth has made it, in 

of work; let him deliberately act upon the conviction that the end | fact, to flourish more. In a conversation which Sir Bartle Frere 
of his being is personal enjoyment, and you will have a man/ reports, the Khedivé told him that the importation of slaves into 
whom prosperity will morally kill. He will first try lawful, healthful | Egypt was now reduced to some 400 a year, and to do him 
pleasures ; then he will clutch at any forbidden fruit within his | justice, he personally appears to have set his face against the open 
geach ; s00n he will find even these turn to bitter dust between his | traffic, at least. But his palaces are still filled with captive negroes, 
teeth, and the spectacle of moral ruin, in a caput mortuum with fit- | and people of all classes who can by any means afford it follow 
ting corporeal accompaniments, will be complete. ‘There is no fact their ruler’s example rather than precepts. From information 
more firmly established than this—you may deduce it from the | gathered during his stay in the country, Sir Bartle Frere has good 
story of Eve and the apple, or deduce the story of Eve and the reason for suspecting that the importations number many thousands 
apple from it, as you please—that he who seeks enjoyment without | rather than hundreds, though, of course, anything like accurate 
jsbour and without duty is on the way to death. Perhaps, in the | statistics upon the point it is impossible to obtain. ‘The one great 
first moment of intoxication from doubled wages and halved fact that makes it probable that the importation is many thousands 
work, a collier or an artisan here and there may have dreamed | instead of a few hundreds is not dependent on statistics, however, 
that something very like enjoyment for its own sake, enjoyment | for while there is no free labour to be had, and while the distaste 
analloyed by toil, is possible to man; but this is a delusion, and | for work grows amongst the people in proportion as they can afford 
the most disastrously placed of all persons are those so placed as to be idle through increasing wealth, slaves must be had ; and that 
to decide that the procurement of their own pleasure is their busi- | they are supplied in a proportion which has strong relation to the 
ness in life. Whatever may be the case in other worlds and | demand is proved by the number of young negroes, evidently not 
among other intelligences, Nature acknowledges upon earth no | Egyptian-born, which are to be seen in the streets of the cities. 
such “reason of existence ” for a man. | The negro does not flourish and multiply ia Egypt. Ilis offspring 
The working classes have it in their own power to demonstrate | is weak and easily recognisable, so that when stalwart youths are 
in an irresistibly convincing mauner that they have derived moral | Seen in the country, it is easy to guess where they have come from. 
benefit from the increase in their wages. In order that they may ; Egypt still imports slaves therefore, and must continue to do so 
pass from the position of hired servants into that of partners in | while the institution is upheld by the Government of the country. 
industrial concerns, they stand in need of one thing, and one} Now before Sir Samuel Baker's Expedition, and before the 
thing only, moral capacity. Every other condition of successful | closing of the Zanzibar trade, it was easy to carry on the 
co-operative industry on a large scale is now within their reach. | trade. Slaves could be brought into the country by two main 


Have they the self-control, the foresight, the good temper, the | channels, either down the Nile valleys direct from the interior, 


honesty, the power of contemplating a common aim and repelling | OF round the coast to some port in the Red Sea, whence they 
the suggestions of individual selfishness, which are indispensable would be carried overland to either Kbartoum, or to some place 
to success in co-operative undertakings? ‘I'hen they cannot be | farther down the river. By the former route, gangs of slaves were 
balked of success. Mr. Elliott, one of the wealthiest proprietors | frequently carried as far north as Asyit, in Upper Egypt, there 
of coal-mines, stated to the Coal Committee that he would gladly to be sold. By the latter, an Abyssinia in anarchy afforded 
let collieries to co-operative colliers, and make the conditions of an easy route if dealers wished to carry slaves to the inland 
payment easy. He declared that some of the associations of markets, while its unwatched ports were convenient half-way 
colliers have accumulated a capital amply suflicient for the pur- houses for the Arabs who dealt for the supply of the Meccan and 


pose. | 





Mr. Elliott's offer affords to colliers an opportunity of | other Turkish slave-dealing centres. Sir Bartle Frere regards it 
initiating a movement which might permanently elevate their | 48 an undoubted fact that a large part of the slave traflic put down 
class in the scale of society. The offer is in the highest degree at Zanzibar was carried on thus by sea, under the Turkish flag, 
creditable to him, and we trust that a sufficient number of capable | and that the pilgrimages to Mecca were made the means of pur- 
workmen will be found to avail themselves of it. |suing this nefarious trade with ‘Turks in the interior of Asia. 
| Probably this sea route may now be considered stopped, although 
| we shall have to watch virtually the whole East Coast of Africa 
A NEW ROUTE FOR THE SLAVE TRADE, {to make the stoppage effectual. ‘The Slave ‘Trade was not 
T is just possible that the sanguine anticipations of Sir Samuel | confined to the territories of the ruler of Zanzibar. It extended 
Baker in regard to the results of his Expedition to Central Africa south into the Portuguese dominions, and north to the land of the 
may prove to be, for a time at least, very ill founded. His progress Somali, who through Southern Abyssinia and by the ports of the 
caused no small stir amongst the slave-dealers of the White Nile, (Gulf of Aden were fast developing a trade of their own. 
and many of them are said to have emigrated from Khartoum, But if this sea route be effectually put a stop to so far as the 
long before he returned thither, terrified at the success of his efforts Coast of Africa is concerned, the temptation becomes all the 
in theSouth. And had the country to which he has, to quote the greater to carry on the trade by the inland routes, and it is just 
Pall Mall Gazette, “annexed Africa at discretion,” been one | possible—nay, probable even—that the opening-up of the White 
where slavery had ceased to exist as an institution, it is quite Nile, and placing of all territory to the Equator and beyond it under 
likely that this fright might bave had a permanent effect. In his, Egyptian rule, will only make this diversion the more easy. A cer- 
triumphant words, Slavery might have been utterly abolished in| tain kind of order will follow the dominance of the ‘Turk there, and 
Central Africa, and the Negro races, emancipated from their terror, | it will consequently become more easy to steal than heretofore. ‘The 
allowed to develop into a free nation upon the one soil of all others necessity of fighting refractory tribes or of buying up the chiefs of 
where they would flourish best. Such a work would have been one others not easily fought will no longer exist, and it is not at all im- 
of the highest kind, as noble as any done in this generation, and | proable that for some time at least Central Africa will become the 
we are persuaded that this was the work which Sir Samuel Baker great breeding-ground for negro slaves, that Egypt will develop an 
went out todo. Unless things change, however, elsewhere than in internal trade in them which shall be richer for the time, if ultimately 
Nubia and the Lake countries of Central Africa, we fear that he | more noxious, than any other which she possesses. We do not 
has not yet done it. | for a moment say that the ruler of Egypt would wish to see such 
Nothing is more apt to cast a glamour over the eyes of Euro- a thing, but the nature of his Government, and the morals of his offi- 
peans, apparently, than the superficial progress of Egypt. Because | cials, whose ranks are always filled with an enormous proportion 
that country has railways, and is being covered with manufac- | of corruptibles, make it extremely probable that the trade will be 
tories and other signs of trade, because its streets are being lined developed and carried on, whether he like it or not. Autocrats’ 
with gas lamps and drained by sewers, many people jump to the , orders are often ostensibly obeyed slavishly, while in reality the 
conclusion that the country is advancing in the Western career of | autocrat is himself the slave of his servants. Coming concur- 
progress, forgetting that ail these things, without exception, are the | rently with the stoppage of slaving by sea, therefore, the pacifica- 
doings of one man, the Khedivé, who, however enlightened, still | tion of Unyoro and the countries intervening may be only the 
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opening-up of a new road for the slaves. The country is,!a misconception. What is called ‘taking an advance” ans 
at any rate, now in the hands of a power which really receiving a sum of money down, in consideration of which ~ 





upholds slavery, and whose annual demand for negroes must | income is reduced. Such advances are made by the Representatiy 
be, on any computation, very large; the routes are free from | Body at the rate of 4 per cent., plus a life premium to secure med 


any hostile surveillance, for we have no Consuls either on the | principal, and are no source of danger or uncertainty, but, on the 
Red Sea or inland on the valley of the Nile, nor has anybody | contrary, are perfectly safe investments. ‘‘ Composition ” means 
else ; Abyssinia, too, is virtually under Egyptian influence in this | taking a sum of money from the Representative Body, on which the 
respect, if it do not furnish certain feeders to the stream of slaves. | compounding clergyman’s claim for income under the Church Act 
In fact, the way is open; it is also free from danger through ofli- ceases, and with it his obligation to perform duty. This wn 
cious prying, and there is nothing to hinder as brisk a trade as | originally intended to meet the case of those who desired to leave 
ever was done at Zanzibar, and one far more profitable, the risks | the service of the Church, but many have compounded and resumed 
being less. It will be easy to carry cargoes across the Straits of | duty in the same or other parishes, and in that case the finances 
Babelmandeb into Arabia, whence all Turkey can be supplied. | of the Church are protected by making a deduction from their 

The danger is, we believe, very real, and ought to be seen to. incomes in proportion to the sum so received. This is not done jp 
There is really no way of remedying it effectually except by getting | all the dioceses, but it is done in the three most important dioceses 
the abolition of slavery decreed in Egypt and Turkey. In this re- | in Ireland, that is to say, in Dublin, Down, and Armagh, and | 
spect the Sultan of Oman has set his brethren a very good example, | believe in some others. 
in decreeing that all slaves landed in his dominion shall henceforth The rule that any deficiency in contributions is not to be 
be free. And what he bas done ought not to be so very difficult | deducted from the income of the clergyman of the defaulting 
for Egypt and Turkey to do, if they were really inclined. Egyptin | parish, but spread rateably over all, is not peculiar to this diocese, 
particular, if it is growing rich, ought to be the abler to support free | but exists also in that of Dublin, as Mr. Gairdner will gee by 
labour ; and if its ruler really desires to secure that the country shall | referring to page 5 of the “ Plan of Arrangements between the 
advance, he ouglit to put an end to a cause which has helped to make | Diocesan Councils and the Several Parishes in the [United 
it stagnant since the days of the Pharaohs. Meanwhile, until some | Dioceses of Dublin, Glendalough, and Kildare.” 
such event is brought about, we must endeavour to make the traflic| ‘Lhe difficulties about the inadequacy of the proposed clerica} 
too hot for the abandoned scamps who pursue it, and besides | incomes and the prospects of the poorer parishes I admit are 
driving the trade out of the open Iudian Ocean, keep also a strict | such as to cause much anxiety. It is obvious, however, that 
watch over the doings at the Gulf ports and in the Red Sea, while, | they have not been produced by commutation, and will be bes> 
met by the best financial system.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOSEPH JOHN Murpny. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, September 3. 


agreeably with Sir Bartle Frere’s recommendation, British agents | 
ought to be placed at all important centres up the Nile. A power 
of manumission, similar to that possessed by our Cousul at Suez, 
which the Khedivé, with his professed zeal for the cause, could not | - — 
well refuse, would in itself do a great deal to annoy the traffickers | CONSERVATIVE REACTION 
and discourage their trade, while we should at the same time be put (To THE Eprvor OF THE “ SPaCTATOR.”} 
i sgessic accurate information as that, ia really anins le rs ‘ sas 
in possession of accurate information as to what is really going on. | Srr,—Will you allow me to string together, for the edification of 
———_—_——— ——$_____-— | your readers, two stories which I have recently heard, and for the 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR authenticity of which I can vouch ? 
” 4a. be One of the most influential brewers in a large English county 
ae ; a ; 
IRISH CHURCH FINANCE said the other day to a friend of mine:—‘‘ The policy of the 
os : . si a ~ Alliance is now so bitter and so uncompromising, that we have 
(To THE EpItoR OF THE “SPECTATOR. 
; Sp Tikes : he resolved to carry our man, whatever the cost, for every seat at the 
Srr,—I have read Mr. Gairdner’s letter on the finance of the é Mogg despite 
ah 66 thin te te 2 ; ic $0 heehee next election. Our organisation and determiuation are such that 
lar ie Spectator > oUth ult., and must | . 
. _— 0 “ “0 hf e pre "y ro i z 3 . we can and we will.” 
gin my reply by stating that I am unable to give him such a , . , ti 
oa ri + k fe I ‘ ' f & ala bt One of the most respectable licensed victuallers in a midland 
P y > ASKS ) anni ve y g “ | . . . 
J Spat egtlpreadlhopds cannot prove by lgures, and * cour | county said to another friend of mine, not many weeks ago :— 
whether it is possible to prove by figures, that it is easier for us | ait h thes Ginetiecine eee be cn Gas on tho den of elas 
: . x P | Q y y Dar on the day of polling, ican 
to re-endow our Church by saving the fund which has been a a 
: . a nary | make sure of twenty votes by distributing twenty pints of four- 
placed in our hands by the commutation of the clerical incomes | penny. I have done it, and can do it at any time.” 
asery WW > nre »¢ 1e , 4 OU ave | . ° ° 
preserved by the Church Act, than the same work wo ild have | " 1 need not take up your space by adding reflections, which could 
been if there had been no fund to start with. ‘This is, however, . . 
‘ a ‘ ; not strengthen what I have already written. I can only say, God 
the decided opinion of nearly all those who have paid attention to 
this intricate question. With respect to the success of the methods 
i L 








help that nation to whom facts like these shall not bring a moral 
revulsion,—immediate, impetuous, and overwhelming.—I am, 





scribed i y former lette lave as yet any more infor-| J. ¢ 

de cl bed in my former letter, I have not as yet any more infor Sir, &e., IM. 
mation than is there stated, and I cannot at all assent to Mr. 

Gairdner’s concluding suggestion that they are experiments which | SCOTT AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

we may vary with each year’s experience. (To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


There are some other collateral points on which I must reply | Srr,—As you have criticised the paper on ‘The State of Eng- 
to Mr. Gairdner. He says the success of our finance depends on | lish Poetry” in the current number of the Quarterly Review, may 
the correctness of the calculations to which we have trusted, and | I ask for a portion of your space to correct the impression which I 
on our getting four per cent. for our investments with good think would be created by your remarks on the connection 
security, and after paying expenses. ‘This is correctly stated, but | between the genius of Scott and the French Revolution ? 
it can be shown that there is no cause for apprehension on either You say, ‘‘ Are there two more opposite things, in literature or 
of these heads. The calculations on which the several diocesan | life, than the spirit which pervades every line Scott ever wrote, and 
financial schemes are based are a comparatively simple affair, and | that which characterised the Revolutionary epoch?” Certainly 
do not involve the valuation of life interests. ‘They merely show | not, if you take Shelley as the representative of the Revolution. 
what sum is necessary to be raised by yearly contributions, and | But had you referred when you wrote this sentence to the passage 
added to the interest on the commutation fund, in order to pay | in the article which you previously quote, you would have seen 
the incomes of the successors of the present clergy. that it was the action, and not the thought, of the Revolutionary 

With respect to the interest on investments, Mr, Gairdner | era, which in my opinion influenced the work of Scott. The 
appears to be under the impression that only the difference between | vague philosophy, the feminine French enthusiasm, the Girondism, 
£4,658,221 and £3,778,152 has been invested as yet. If he will | in short, of the period,—with this, thank Heaven! Scott was too 
refer to the Report of the Representative Body of the Church for | vigorous a man, and too true an Englishman, to feel any sympathy 
1873, pp. 17 and 21, he will find that more than three millions have | Nothing could be more antagonistic to the revolutionary fury than 
been invested, and the investment of more than £800,000 in addi- | the national ardour which I maintain to have represented itself in 
tion to this arranged for, paying an average rate of interest of | ‘‘ the patriotic chivalry” of Scott. Yet is it to be believed that 
about £4 7s. 9d. per cent. ‘This is more than half the money they | the feeling of patriotism, whether in Nelson or Scott, would have 
will have to invest, and there is no reason to think that any | risen to the heroic heights that it did, if it had not been brought 
diffiulty will arise about the remainder. into direct conflict with the giant force of democracy? 

Mr. Gairdner fears that “ any actuarial calculations in connec-| I believe I am fully justified, in the case both of Byron and Scott, 
tion with commutation have been vitiated by the large extent to! in ascribing not indeed the greatness of their genius, but the 
which the clergy have taken advances or compounded.” ‘Touis is freedom of their style, to the atmosphere of the times in which 
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Tories as they both were in letters, it was their pur- 
to extend and amplify the classical English style of their 
ecessors, 60 a8 to bring it into harmony with the freedom of 
their own age- Compare the manner of Scott, whether in prose 
or verse, with that of any typical eighteenth-century writer, and 
it ia not too much to say that the influence of the Revolution may 
be seen “ in every line he ever wrote.” 

Bat if this be all fancy, let me quote, in illustration of the man- 
ner in which the “* romance ” of the Revolutionary period laid hold 
on the genius of Scott, the passage (it is in the introduction to 
«The Betrothed ”), in which he himself speaks of the greatest actor 
in the Revolutionary drama. ‘“ The world and you, gentlemen, 
may think as you please,” said the chairman, elevating his voice, 
«but I intend to write the most wonderful book which the world 
ever read—a book in which every incident shall be incredible, 
yet. strictly true—a work recalling recollections with which the 
ears of this generation once tingled, and which shall be read by our 
children with an admiration approaching incredulity. Such shall 
be the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by the Author of Waverley.”— 


J am, Sir, &c., 
Jus WRITER OF THE ARTICLE IN “THE QUARTERLY REviEw.” 


ae 
they lived. 


BOOKS. 
entdipsnnn 
A FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 
Wrratn the last two or three years, several works have been pro- 
duced designed as guides to the study of our literature. Some of 
these have been slight and superficial, others, with more preten- 
sion, are chiefly notable for inaccuracies of statement and the lack 
of critical perception, and with the exception of Mr. Shaw’s 
manual, we do not know any book of the kind recently published 
that will satisfy the requirements of the student. ‘The field is, 
indeed, s0 wide, that it is difficult for any single writer to traverse 
it successfully. Our very early literature, so admirably illustrated 
by Dr. Morris and Mr. Skeat, demands laborious study, and when 
we pass to the Elizabethan age, we find materials that might 
furnish study for a lifetime. From the times of Chaucer and of 
Shakespeare to our own, the literature and history of England (for 
the one cannot be appreciated without a knowledge of the other) 
are so rich in interest, and afford so many topics worthy of pro- 
longed and critical investigation, that the man who would grasp 

the whole must dedicate his life to the work. 

This is what Professor Morley has done, and the patient, 
thoughtful labour expended upon his great work, English Writers, 
has served him in good stead in this ‘‘ First Sketch ” of our litera- 
ture. The book is a thoroughly good book of its kind. Full 
of admirable matter, carefully and consecutively arranged, 





| 








of any other modern nation. In many respects, thanks to the 
wide range of experience and emotion opened up by the Christian 
faith, our poets are superior to those of Greece, less perfect indeed 
in form, and with a less intense feeling of the beautiful in art, but 
richer in thought and more varied in expression. In some re- 
spects (zreece may bear away the palm, but great as is the greatest 
poet of Italy, and despite the noble position occupied by the chief 
poets of Germany, Goethe, himself the first of critics, would have 
been the readiest to acknowledge the poetical supremacy of 
England. In sculpture, in painting, in music, our Continental 
rivals have excelled us ; but in poetry, and in that kind of prose 
which trends upon the bosderland of poctry, we leave them far 
behind. From the age of Chaucer to that of Tennyson, the 
wealth poured forth in this way has been prodigious. Much of 
pinchbeck there has been, a8 any one may see who glances through 
Chalmers’ collection of British poets; but the pure gold is there 
too, and it is possible to trace for three hundred years at least a 
genuine poetical succession. The historian and student of our 
literature may, moreover, give their largest share of attention to 
the poets, not only from their intrinsic worth, but on account of 
the many collateral subjects a study of them helps to elucidate. 

The language of a country is best studied through its poets, 
and in their pages we find the happiest illustrations of its social 
history, its manners and customs, and of the feeling which stirs 
the heart of the people. In reading their works, we feel, as it 
were, the nation’s pulse, and take a diagnosis of its spiritual 
condition. ‘Io attempt astudy of the age of Elizabeth, and to pass 
by Shakespeare, and the great dramatists whose genius has been 
dwarfed by his immeasurable superiority, would be to neglect 
some of the first sources of information ; how, again, would it be 
possible to apprehend the troubled period of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, and at the same time to neglect Milton and Butler? 
Or would a knowledge of the campaigns of Marlborough, of the 
manoeuvres of the Jacobites or Hanoverians, of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, of the plots of the Pretender and of the Administration 
of Walpole, afford the student a correct impression of the reigns 
of Queen Anne and of George I., if he were ignorant of the 
writings of Pope and of the contemporary poets who served to 
make that age so famous ? 

‘These three periods of English literature and history are treated 
by Professor Morley with his accustomed discrimination and care- 
fulness of narration, and the marks of honest labour are visible on 
every page. It is difficult to say anything with the fresh 
bloom on it about Shakespeare and Spenser, Milton and 
Dryden, Pope and Addison, and yet all that is said of 
them seems to have been produced as it were at first hand. 
The influence of Italian literature on the poets of the sixteenth 
century is as evident as that of French literature at a later and less 
poetical period. To Italy we are indebted for the sonnet, which 


simple and manly in style, accurate, so far as we have became readily naturalised in this country, but it is remarkable 
been able to test it, in details, judicious and appreciative | that scarcely one of our earliest sonneteers followed the Italian 


in criticism, it forms a summary of special value to the 
student, and which every reader may consult with advan- 
tage. Good as the book is, however, it is not faultless. The 


| 


model. Sir Thomas Wyatt, the first English sonnet-writer, wrote, 
as Mr. Morley points out, legitimate sonnets; but his friend the 
Earl of Surrey, though more successful in this kind of verse, is at 


arrangement of the work is open to objection, and it may be | fault in the mechanical form, and the sonnets of the Elizabethan 
fairly doubted whether a fitting proportion has been preserved | poets—Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidney, Drayton, Daniel, Drum- 
throughout, some distinguished authors being dismissed in a few | mond, Watson, and Constable—for example, are all more or less 
lines, while others not more worthy, or perhaps less so, occupy a | defective in structure. The Italian sonnet has two rhymes in the 


considerable space. Mr. Morley does his utmost to make the volume 
lively, gives a quaint anecdote on one page, a joke on another, 
and some felicitous suggestion or pithy quotation on a third. 
Very skilfully, too, does he illustrate the position of English authors 
by a reference to contemporary authors in France and Italy, and 
his mastery of bis subject allows him sometimes, as it were, to play 
with it, and to employ allusions which would have escaped an 
ordinary writer. Nevertheless, the ‘‘sketch” is better fitted for 
reference than for continuous perusal. Every page contains 
something worth knowing, but it would be wearisome to pass on 
steadily from page to page. But if the reader cannot follow Mr. 
Morley’s steps over tracks that cover more than a thousand years, 
still less is such a toil possible to the reviewer, and the utmost we 
can attempt is to touch upon one or two points suggested by the 
volume. 

The most hasty glance through its twelve chapters will 
show how large a space in English literature is filled by 
our poets and imaginative writers. ‘There are many reasons 
for this preference. It is no vain boast, but the utterance of 
& simple truth, to say that English poetry is not only the chief 
glory of our noble literature, but ranks, on the whole, above that 
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two quatrains, or first eight lines, and three rhymes in the 
terzettes, that is to say, five rhymes in all. ‘In a sonnet of 
Shakespeare's there are seven rhymes. It is in fact simply a little 
poem in three four-lined stanzas and a couplet.” Milton, on the 
other hand, in every sonnet written by him, ‘* was true to the 
minutest detail in its technical construction, true not only in 
arrangement of the rhymes, but in that manner of developing 
the thought for which the structure of this kind of poem was 
invented.” 

It is needless to observe how many of Shakespeare's plays are 
derived from Italian sources, and it has been truly said that if we 
examine the plays of his great contemporaries—Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Massinger, Webster, and Ford—we shall be 
struck by their common partiality for the same fountain-head. 
And the literature of Italy influenced smaller men. We see its 
power in the poems of Daniel, who, according to Southey, is one of 
the tenderest of English poets; in the works of Greene, who him- 
self visited Italy, and learnt there, as he tells us, ‘‘ all the villanies 
under the heavens ;” in the poems or poetical translations of ‘l'ur- 
bervile, Fairfax, Lyly, Watson, Gascoigne, Whetstone, and a 
score of other writers. ‘The poets of large imagination went to 
Italian literature for suggestion, the inferior poets studied it in the 
hope of gaining inspiration, and there was scarcely a man of letters 
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of that age who was not more or less familiar with the works of | dangerous, special arrangements were made that were still mon 
Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, and Boccaccio. Can as much be said | outrageous.” In the last century, the ablest physician believed. a 
now ? | Celsus had believed before them, that insane persons could mn 

The stream of noble writers in verse and poetical prose flowed | be kept under control by the fear of panishment, and this as 

on in freedom and fullness long after the death of Elizabeth, and|led them to torture their patients. ‘There were chairs e 

7 fake . : . : : . of 

even when England had sunk politically to its lowest depth in the | restraint, in which the patients could not move limb nor body. 

reign of Charles II. ‘That reign produced the Puradise Lost and and whirling-cbairs, in which the unfortunate lunatic was whirls 

Paradise Regained, the Pilgrim’s Progress, the masterly discourses | round at the rate of a hundred gyrations a minute... Cages of 

of Barrow, and much of the splendid eloquence which distinguishes | iron were in useyin which some of the Junatics were kept for years 
‘“‘the Chrysostom of English divines,’—Jeremy Taylor. Milton | and years; and all these miseries were inflicted, not from Careless. 

was born five years before Taylor and died seven years after him, | ness, but from what was believed to be real humanity.” When 
yet neither of these illustrious men ever mentions the other. Party | we think of what Dr. Conolly and others have done, and how in 
prejudices were stronger in those days than they are now, and no our asylums the object now is to banish almost every appearance of 
doubt between Milton the iconoclast and Taylor the chaplain to restraint, it seems scarcely credible that the horrible treatment just 
Charles I. there was a gulf not readily to be bridged over. Yet described has been in operation within living memory. Mr, Timbg 
they might have met, one would think, on the common ground of | states, by the way, that insanity is rare under a despotic Govern. 
poetry and scholarship and devout aspirations. Milton’s greatest | ment, and observes that it will be a curious physiological inquiry 
work, the Paradise Lost, was in all probability unknown to | to discover whether the recent Spanish revolution has increased 
Taylor—it was only published a few months before his death—but | or will decrease the tables of insanity in Spain. The transition 
he may have read Areopagitica and the Comus, and it is hard to | from insanity to suicide is natural, and on this subject the com. 
believe that the Holy Living and the Holy Dying, published in | piler has collected some melancholy statistics. In the next edition 
1650-51, had escaped a reader so voracious and so likely to appre- | it might be well to add a few words on what the Rey, Henry 
ciate them as Milton. | White justly calls ‘‘ the ghastly doctrine” of Euthanasia. Some 
To pass from giants like these to the wits of Queen Anne’s age | dismal anecdotes also are related under the heading “ Phenameng 

is like leaving a glorious mountain country, with its avalanches of of Death,” and among them are several about persons who have 
snow, its turbid torrents, its stupendous masses of rocks, to wander been buried alive. ‘These are dreary themes, but the reader who 
in city parks or geometrical gardens. Yet that age abounds dislikes them can turn at will to some more agreeable subject, 
with interest to the student of literature, and indeed the study of Here, for instance, is a chapter upon Sleep and Dreams, in which 
it is so fascinating, and we may add so complex, that it has | Mr. Timbs quoteslargely from Sir Henry Holland's ‘* Medical Notes,” 
allured many a man of high intelligence, and detained him, in | He might have referred also to that physician's pleasant volume of 
spite almost of himself and of his wish to escape into a higher and ‘* Recollections,” in which he recommends a course of sonnets ag 
purer region of intellectual life. Sir Walter Scott found | the most effective soporific, in whatever language they may be 
an attraction in Swift; Mr. Elwin has devoted, we believe, written. Sir Henry, be it observed, is not sneering at the son- 
a large portion of twenty years to Pope; and Pope, with the | 2¢teers, but is rather expressing his gratitude to them. Yet the 
exception of Shakespeare, and perhaps of Milton, has given more | Compliment thus paid is hardly likely to be appreciated by the 
labour to annotators and writers than any other English poet, | S0mnet-writer. People who prefer a more prosaic method of 
Addison and Steele, Prior and Gay, Defoe and Arbuthnot, are inducing sleep may take Mr. Alfred Smee'’s advice, and 
but a few names among many which, in a greater or less degree, | 2PPly a little cold water to the top of the brain, or they 
have served to make the earlier part of the last century so| ™4Y adopt the following plan, as described by Erskine:— 
famous. ‘The literature of that period would require a thick | “ A friend of mine was suffering from a continual wakefulness, 
volume, and probably more than one volume, if the historian were and various methods were tried to send him to sleep, but in vain. 
to examine it fully. Mr. Morley has, of course, but little space | At last his physicians resorted to an experiment, which succeeded 
at his disposal, in a sketch which covers many centuries ; but his | Perfectly. They dressed him in a watchman’s coat, put a lantern 
treatment of this portion of the work is satisfactory, and dis- | into his hand, placed him in a sentry-box, and he was asleep in 
plays, as in the earlier periods, the results of thoughtful study. | 2 minutes.” There can be no question that sensitive people are 
On the other hand, his account of recent and of living writers is | 4ffected by the position in which they sleep, although it is un- 
far too brief to be of real value. We may add that a good index | Becessary to accept the assertion of a German physician, who lived 


makes the book thoroughly serviceable for reference. (or, in fear of Mr. ‘Thoms, it will be safer to say, is said to have 
lived, ) to the age of 109, that his longevity was due to his habit of 


all sleeping with his head towards the north. ‘lhe Hindoos, on the 
DOCTORS AND PATIENTS.* other hand, are said to believe that this posture will shorten life, 
Tne activity of Mr. Timbs as a book-maker is inexhaustible. | and that the man who desires long life must sleep with his head 
Volume follows volume in quick succession from his ready pen, | to the south. 
and unlike many compilets, he bas the art of producing at all | Upon “ Sympathies and Antipathies ” Mr. ‘Timbs has some anec- 
times an amusing collection of anecdotes and facts. Doctors | dotes to tell which might easily beincreased tenfold. His account 
and Patients contains a variety of clippings which are always | ofga clergyman who always fainted when he heard a certain verse 
readable, if not always Well arranged. On the whole, the/| in Jeremiah read might be capped by the story of the old woman 
book is very entertaining, b&$ there are some subjects described | who derived much spiritual comfort from the word ‘+ Mesopo- 
which to persons of a nervous temperament may be found | tamia,” and we believe that the antipathies mentioned here against 
more exciting than agreeable. Oné chapter, for example, is on | certain objects and certain articles of diet are more common than 
Insanity, another on Suicide, a third on Peisonings, a fourth on the | is sometimes supposed. ‘There are strong men who cannot endure 
Phenomena of Death. ‘There are men who doubt whether society | the presence of a cat, others who faint at the sight of milk, or are 
is advancing, and who lovk back wistfully to a golden age of | poisoned with eggs, or cannot enter a room in which there is a 
happiness which has long ago passed away. This is a mere dream, | joint of mutton ; and if Sir James Eyre has his tale to tell of a 
and can be proved to be so by a thousand facts. In nothing, | man whose head would swell if he touched the smallest particle of 
perhaps, is social progress more evident than in the growth of | hare, we can tell another equally authentic of a man whose head 
humane feelings leading to benevolent actions. Man is dearer.to| would swell so much if he ate a gooseberry that he was unable to 
man than in the days gone by, and though the impulse which | put on his hat. Idiosyncrasies like these cannot be accounted for, 
prompts us to benefit our fellows may sometimes degenerate | and cannot be overcome. 
into sentimentalism, it has produced, especially during the present| Among the anecdotes scattered through these pages there is 4 
century, many striking and noble results. Sixty yearssiuve, as Mr.| long and curious account of the celebrated quack, Dr. Graham, 
Timbs reminds us by his Anecdotes, we treated our lunatics as if | who flourished towards the end of the last century, and invented 
they were wild beasts. ‘* When Mr. Waterton and Mr. Calvert | a ‘‘ Celestial Bed” for the benefit of barren wives. He also pre- 
visited Bedlam in 1808, they found ten patients in the female ' tended to have discovered the Elixir of Life, and demanded one 
gallery each fastened by one leg or arm to the wall, with chains| thousand pounds for a supply of it. ‘More than one noble 
so arranged that they were able to stand up ata bench. ‘They | person was reported to have paid this enormous price to be 
were dressed each in a filthy blanket thrown poncho-like over | cured of his folly.” Ie employed a beautiful woman, whom 
their otherwise naked bodies. This was, moreover, only an ordi-| he called the Goddess of Health, and this woman, accord- 
nary derangement. When any patient was looked upon as ing to Mr. Timbs, is ‘generally understood” to have been 
- ———| Emma, afterwards the wife of Sir William Hamilton, and the 


* Doctors and Patients; or, A necdotes of the Medical World, oi Curiosities of Medicine. ; . . . 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. 2 yols, London: Bentley and Son. 1873, favourite of Lord Nelson. Graham at one time practised earth- 
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r one hour daily he admitted spectators, first at a 


ing, and fo 
boning, at a shilling, ‘‘to view him and the God- 


inea, and afterwards 


dess 0 : 
having his hair 


f Health in the warm earth to their chins; the Doctor | 
full-dressed and powdered, and the Goddess’s | 


or worldly life; but a constant ruling habit of the soul, a renewal 
of our minds in the image of God; a recovery of the Divine like- 
ness ; a still increasing conformity of heart and life to the pattern 
of our most Holy Redeemer.”  Ritualists Wesley and most 


head being dressed also in the best fashion of the time.” There | of the members of the Holy Club were till the end of life, 


jg always room 


for quacks in the world, for there are always igno- | but Ritualism was servant, not master, except in Clayton's 


rant people and hypochondriacs ready to believe them. ‘* Some | case, and he never forgave Wesley for assigning a subordi- 
ut trast in ginger lozenges, some in hierapicra, some in Dafiy’s | nate place to sacraments, fasts, penances, &c.; but Clayton, 
elixir, and some in Doctor Somebody’s famous dinner-pill ; some } spite of his extreme ritualism, his Jacobite tendencies, and 
rest their hopes on white mustard seed, and others seek solace in | even priestly superciliousness, had, as these pages sufficiently 


preakfasting 00 fried bacon.” 


show, come under the same vital influence as the most determined 


Mr. Timbs is not at all particular as to arrangement, and there- | ‘ Methodist” of them all. He was suspended from preaching by the 


fore we are not surprised to find in a chapter on the Hair and | 


Bishop of Chester for,some say, three years, on account of his dis- 


Beard, paragraphs on Eau de Cologne, Patchouli. Attar of Roses, loyalty to the House of Hanover, and when at length the Bishop 
and Arquebusede water, an old remedy for sprains and bruises. | commanded him to preach before him, “the bold Jacobite some- 


Sometimes, too, we find the anecdotes twice told, as in the account 
of aman who could feign death at will, and in the story of John 
Hunter's leopards and bull; and sometimes Mr. ‘Limbs borrows 
from his former works. Occasionally also we meet with contra- 
dictions, a8 when the compiler states on one page that Sir Hans 
Sloane was noted for his hospitality, and on the next that he was 
the most parsimonious of eminent physicians, adding, ‘ It may be 
a piece of scandal to say that he gave up his winter soirées in 
Bloomsbury Square to save the cost of tea and bread-and-butter.” 
A book of this fragmentary character, however, need not be esti- 
mated critically, and is not likely to be thus judged of by the 
readers for whom it is principally intended. 


THE OXFORD METHODISTS.* 
History has as yet taken small! account of the ‘‘ Holy Club,” 
and yet it is perhaps not too much to say, if it had never existed, 
we in this country might have had a far other page of history to 
read than that which the last hundred years has afforded us. ‘The 
small band of men who, between 1729 and 1735, met the two 
Wesleys week after week in their college rooms, chiefly to read 
the Greek Testament, in the next fifty years had turned the 
English, and more than the English, world upside down. 
“ Wisely,” says Mr. Tyerman, “‘was the future hidden from 
this fraternity, for could the veil have been drawn aside, the 
loving brotherhood would quickly have been converted into an 
Ismaelitish band,—Hanoverian and Jacobite, Methodist and 
Moravian, Churchman and Dissenter, Arminian and Calvinist, 
the itinerant evangelist and the parish priest.” ‘In a qualified 
sense,” he observes, ‘‘ we may apply to Oxford Methodism the 
words of the sacred text, ‘ A river went out of Eden to water the 





what startled both Bishop and congregation by reading as his 
text, ‘I became dumb and opened not my mouth, for Thou didst 
it.’” ‘The sense of humour has not been wanting since, in those 
upon whom the mantle of the old Oxford Brotherhood has fallen. 

The third and longest sketch in Mr. Tyerman’s work is of the 
Rev. Benjamin Ingham, the Yorkshire evangelist. It is a history 
worth the careful reading of those who care to follow the begin- 
nings of a religious movement which woke up whole masses of 
our poor, whose lives, then and since, have, through the 
teaching of a handful of men, attained a higher level than a 
hundred and fifty years ago any one would have ven- 
tured to prognosticate for them,—a level which has made 


| household suffrage and many another bloodless revolution, social 


and political, possible. ‘There are few things, perhaps, more true 
than that when any man, from Moses downwards, has been 
called to any special work in the world, his education for it has 
not been of his own choosing. We mean, of course, the education 
life gives, not the learning of the schools. It was certainly so in 
Ingham’s case. ‘There was little in his early history or his 
career in Oxford, till ordained in Christ Church at the age of 
twenty-three, to fit him for the stormy life which awaited him as 
the Yorkshire evangelist. The even tenor of his way was 
suddenly interrupted by a letter from Wesley asking him to 
accompany him to Georgia, whither he was going on a mission to 
the Indians,—a request very different in its significance from what 
it would be now. Ingham says he ‘ was utterly averse to going,” 
and subsequently refused to go unless other helpers failed. At the 
last moment this was the case, and Ingham set sail with Wesley 
in October, 1735. On board the same ship were six-and-twenty 
Moravians, men of simple piety and godly life, who were destined 
to exercise no inconsiderable influence over Ingham’s future career. 











garden, and from thence it was parted, and became into four , ‘ ms fi 
heads.” But never would that stream have gathered force | After enduring some eighteen months of hardship, difficulty, and 


enough even to divide, but for the early union of separate springs. | danger among the wild Indians, Ingham had to return to Eng- 
Every one is acquainted, or thinks himself acquainted, with the land, fully purposing to revisit Georgia, but other work was before 
life of Wesley, But how much do we any of us know of the men | him. Wesley, as well as he, had been brought under the influence 
formed, as it were, by the influence of Wesley’s character? ‘To of the Moravians, and together the two men started for Germany, 
how many does the name of Methodist suggest the Oxford Ritualist | to ‘* become better acquainted with the Moravian Churches in 
of the eighteenth century? Yet it was men like Clayton and | that country.” We are condensing from Mr. Tyerman, but the 

| full account is worth reading. Ingham’s journey ended in his 


Ingham and Hervey who, despite their Ritualism, really scattered 
~ F "+3 : ‘ joining the Moravians. ‘Then came the year ever memorable in the 


broad-cast up and down the land the principles the vitality of | /' . . . 
which Wesley had, as it were, rediscovered. In the volume | 2unals of Methodism, 1739, and the course which the Church of 


before us Mr. Tyerman has given us an able and, as it seems | England, but not England herself, has had reason so bitterly to 
to us, very impartial history of five or six of these men, men | repent was inaugurated. Ingham, a faithful, indeed somewhat High, 
closely united with the Wesleys at the outset of their career, but | Churchman, was inhibited from preaching in the diocese of York, 
of whom scarcely one, through the bitterness of theological strife, | 2d subjected to ana calumny. He replied to no attacks. 
remained in friendly intercourse with them to the end. Wesley | * It would be endless,” he observes, ne to answer all that is 
writes, in the year 1735, ‘* We were fourteen or fifteen in number, | Said. ; But perhaps, had persecution not arisen, the scant cone 
all of one heart and one mind;” but this did not last. It is pleasant, ; gregation of some village church might have been all Ingham’s 
when wading through the maze of unworthy strifes which dis- audience: driven out into the barns, highways, and village greens, 
figured, though possibly they did not really obstruct, the work | his work assumed mare tions little dreamed of by those who drove 
these men had to do, to recall the well-known story of Wesley, | him there. He married, in 17 tl, Lady Margaret Hastings, 
when the differences between himself and Whitfield were at | daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon, and sister-in-law of the 
their height, and Wesley’s followers, with much solemnity, asked | celebrated Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, and soon after his 
him if he expected to see Mr. Whitfield in heaven. ‘They received | marriage placed the societies he had foanded in Yorkshire under 
with grim satisfaction his slow reply, “‘ I fear not, I greatly fear the control of the Moravian Ministerial Conclave, and left him- 
not;” but were less satisfied as he continued, “he will be so | self free for his special work as an evangelist. But we have not 
near the throne, I fear I shall hardly get a glimpse of him.” | space to follow his subsequent history, though it will repay those 
Wesley's Own creed was very simple, and free from the metaphysi- who take the trouble to read it to the end in Mr. l'yerman 8 book. 
cal distinctions which troubled and subdivided his followers. In a | We must briefly notice the life of one whose name and history 
letter to the father of one of his pupils, ‘‘ this fanatic,” this rude | are but little known, but who has always appeared to us one of the 
disturber of the heavy slumber into which the English Church had | most remarkable of that extraordinary fraternity, Jobn Gambold, 
fallen, defines religion thus :—‘‘I take religion not to be the bare the Moravian Bishop. “It was, observes Mr. Tyerman, 
saying-over so many prayers, morning and evening, in public ‘‘the highest wish and holiest ambition of the Oxford 


or in private, not anything superadded now and then to a careless Methodists to devote their lives to the service of the Church 
of England ;” yet how few were permitted to remain within her 


Siang eae Pin Sa Se See oe pale, while of those who joined the Moravians, Gambold alone 
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remained with them to the end! ‘The son of a clergyman, we find 
him at the early age of fifteen already a servitor at Christ Church, 
Oxford ; ordained in 1733, and as soon as possible instituted to the 
living of Stanton-Harcourt, where he spent the first four years of 
his ministry, in strict retirement and philosophical speculation. 
The state of his mind at this period is very fully shown in a lengthy 
letter to Wesley, which Mr. Tyerman says has never before been 
published, and which is worth careful reading. We give a 
paragraph from it, to indicate Gambold’s mental attitude before 
he knew Peter Bobler :— 
“ Now, where in all these stages shall we place our regeneration ? And 
what shall we say itis? There is reason to think that we have no 
more real goodness (except experience) in one of these states than 
another,—in the last than the first; we only fill our minds with new 
sets of ideas, and by a temporary force, drive our constitution into 
something that seems answerable to them. Let this force cease, and 
we are the samo as before; when we are in the most plausible posture 
of virtue, let us but sleep upon it or otherwise remit the contention of 
of the mind, and ’tis no more; affectation gives place to nature. ‘But,’ 
you will say, ‘the operation of grace is a real thing.’ It is so; but, for 
all the indications we commonly go by to prove the peculiar presence 
of it, it may be nowhere or everywhere to be found. Most people 
measure it by the relish they have for some particular schemes and 
draughts of religion. Little dothey think that the persons whom they most 
condemn as unspiritual and deluded, abating for what is merely acci- 
dental, are in the same state of heartas themselves. It may be the same 
complexional turn of the soul (God also speaking peace to it, and to 
every man in his own languago) that makes the mystic happy in his 
prayer and quietness, the solifidian in His imputed righteousness, and 
the moral man in a good conscience.” 
When, twelve months later, he had himself embraced the strictest 
tenets of the Moravian faith, he still writes, ‘‘ We cannot say 
anyone is bad, or destitute of divine grace, for not thinking as 
we do; he only less apprehends, less enjoys that in Christianity 
which is the refuge of the weak and miserable, and will be his 
when he finds himself so.” It was in 1738 he became acquainted with 
Peter Kohler, and was his interpreter when he preached. A natural 
inclination towards mysticism made him greatly taken with the 
Moravian doctrine of Stillness, into the subtleties of which we 
cannot pretend to enter; but the singular feature in Gambold’s 
history certainly is that he, a scholar, a gentleman, and beneficed 
clergyman, should have sacrificed his usefulness in the Church he 
loved so well, his old friendship for Wesley, and much beside, to 
join the band of Moravians in London, for the sake of the one 
thing he declared he could not elsewhere find,—Christian fellow- 
ship. At the time of his admission, the entire Moravian congre- 
gation in London numbered only seventy-two persons. Of these, 
only one besides Gambold seems to have had any of the ad- 
vantages of education. But that the Moravian Church has had an 
important work to do in the world, that it has done it so well has 
been in no small measure due to the eccentric being who, casting 
in his lot with theirs, made Moravianism a better thing than it was 
before. Mr. Tyerman’s account of his work is very clear and 
concise, and well worth reading. As a specimen of Gambold’s 
poetical fragments, we subjoin the epitaph he wrote on himself :— 
“ Ask not, who ended here his span? 
His name, reproach, and praise, was—Man. 
Did no great deeds adorn his course ? 
No deed of his, but show’d him worse! 
One thing was great, which God supplied, 
He suffered human life,—and died. 
What points of knowledge did he gain ? 
That life was sacred all,—and vain ; 
Sacred, how high? and vain, how low ? 
He knew not here, but died to know.” 


the divergence is great. ‘I'he right to relief, depending, as it go 
often does, either on an inherited or an acquired settlement the 
length of time necessary to make up a regular residence, the mol 
of defraying the expenses of relief given to the poor, the manner 
of relieving, the check to be kept on idleness and imposition, are 
matters which all States must regard from nearly the same point 
of view, though the results may be far from identical. Thug We 
are told in the introduction that while in England a residence of 
one year entitles a poor person to relief at the expense of the parti. 
cular union, in Denmark and Saxony five years are necessary, in 
the Netherlands six years, and in Schleswig Holstein fifteen. Here 
is a striking contrast which must catch the eye of every reader 
and lead to an inquiry into the cause of so great a dit. 
ference. Had other matters been similarly brought together, 
we should have had a readier comparison of the various 
systems. As it is, we have to make our own analysis of the 
separate essays, with this further difficulty, that the writers do not 
always adopt the same method of treatment. For instance, the 
essay on France is chiefly devoted to an account of the charitable 
institutions of that country, not only of the Bureaux de Bien. 
faisance, which are really devoted to the relief of the poor, but 
also of foundling hospitals, lunatic asylums, and alpine hospices, 
which have merely an incidental connection with the general 
working of the system. We take it that the object of this book ig 
not to describe charities which are based on the principle of deal- 
ing with exceptional cases, but to trace the organisation of a 
necessary part of the economy of every State and people. 
Looking at most of the systems of poor-relief which arg 
brought before us in this volume, we find one feature which dis. 
tinguishes them from that of our own country. There is, in 
general, an absence of that compulsory poor-rate which to us 
appears indispensable. We may take Prussia, Austria, France, 
and Switzerland as instances. In Prussia, we are told, the com- 
munes resort to various methods for the maintenance of their poor, 
They are bound to rely as far as possible on the proceeds of capi- 
talised funds and charitable foundations appropriated to that 
| object, but they are also allowed to have collections made in 
churches or from house to house, and to set up poor-boxes in hotels 
and restaurants. Next follow taxes on luxuries, on the theatres 
and public exhibitions. In any town where there is a tax on game, 
as well as a tax on millers and butchers, the game-tax goes to the 
poor, and so do various fives and penalties. It is admitted that 
‘* the above exceptional ways and means for supplying the expense 
can amount only to a slight alleviation of the burden,” but we are 
not told what other resources are available, while it is distinctly 
stated that ‘special poor taxes are incompatible with the 
arrangements of general and local taxation in Prussia, 
and are besides expressly forbidden by a Cabinet Order.” We 
turn to Austria, and there we find what is called a ‘ Poor In- 
stitute” in each parish, supported by voluntary subscriptions, by 
collections in church and from house to house, by testamentary 
gifts, by a tax on auctions, and by fineson smuggling. In France, 
too, the Bureaux de Bienfaisance derive a part of their revenue 
| from collections, and another part from a tax on theatres and 
concerts, while poor-rates are also unknown in most of the Swiss 
Cantons. ‘Lhese general statements make us wish for some 
| statistical details of the amount collected and expended in each 
| district. It may be that the necessity of resorting to a compulsory 
| rate is to some extent obviated by the encouragement of voluntary 
| efforts, We find that many of the German States do their best 
to direct voluntary help into a regular channel. ‘The system 








THE POOR LAWS OF EUROPE* | practised at Elberfeld has been more than once described, but the 
Tuts is an abridgment of the large and exhaustive work published | account given of it in this book will repay perusal. We are told 
three or four years ago by Herr Emminghaus, and it contains in a | of the great number of citizens who have come forward of their 
moderate compass a great variety of important facts about the | own accord to administer outdoor relief, and of the eagerness with 
Poor-laws of different countries. It was probably safe to assume | which they have undertaken the duties of visiting or presiding at 
that those who were likely to read such a work would have a | the fortnightly meetings held in each district. It would occupy 
tolerably intimate acquaintance with the English system, and | too much of our space to give a detailed account of the workings 
would be able to compare its leading features with those of the | of the system, and for that we must refer our readers to the book 
systems which are here described. For this reason, the German | itself. 
account of the English Poor Law has not been translated, and the | Both in Elberfeld and in other parts of Germany, there is a 
book has also been considerably lightened by the omission of | remarkable union of voluntary effort for the relief of the poor 
essays on the systems which prevailed in many of the small | with a vigorous crusade against begging. While no State has 
States of Germany. We think it would have been well if | gone so far as to prohibit indiscriminate charity, there are many 
some of the characteristics of these systems had been presented signs of its being discouraged. Thus we are told of an order 
to us in the introduction, and if that had contained a | issued by the Bavarian Government in 1816 to the following 
more complete analysis of the practice which is afterwards | effect:—‘‘ Public measures on behalf of the poor do not ex- 
brought before us in detail. There are many points of contact | clude the free exercise of benevolence between man and man; 
between the laws of different countries, although in other respects | at the same time, such benevolence must not be allowed 
|to interfere with the general obligations incumbent upon 
Poor-Law institutions, the com- 





a Poor Relicf in Different Parts of Europe, being a Selection of Essays. Edited by | - 
A, Emminghaus. Revised by E. B. Eastwick, 0.B., M.P. London: Stanford. 1873. | all alike towards the 
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canes, and the districts, nor to contravene the policy of 
the enactments relating to begging.” We may trace the spirit 
of this order in the suggestion made in this book, that the only 
real remedy for begging is to be found in an association for the 
education of givers, and in the statement that the Swiss Anti- 
Mendicity Societies have found it easier to manage the beggars 

In earlier times, attempts to 
repress begging proceeded on a very different principle. The 
Parliament of Paris, in 1576, ordered that all beggars who re- 
mained in the capital more than twenty-four hours were to be 
ed or strangled without trial. By the Bavarian criminal 
branded and expelled, 


than those who give to them. 


hang 
code of 1751 foreign beggars were to ba 
while if they returned, they were to be put to death without 
mercy, men by hanging, women by the sword. Native beggars 
were, for their first offence, to be flogged severely, and set 
ty work; a second offence was to be visited by a year’s con- 
At the 
game time, a fine was imposed on unlawful almsgiving. In 
Austria an edict of the year 1552 prohibited begging except in 
the case of old and infirm persons, and of tho:e who lived in dis- 
tricta which could not support their own poor. Such districts 
were allowed to give what were called ‘* beggar passes” to their 
poor, authorising them to solicit alms in avy other part of the 
country. Such a provision as this has a twofold significance. It 
touches not only the question of mendicity, but that of the right 


finement in the workhouso and a weekly flogging. 


The duty of supporting its owa poor is cast upon each 


to relief. 
In other parts of the 


district which has the means of so doing. 
book, we find further statements of the duty imposed either on 
districts or the public at large. A report of a committee appointed 
by the Legislative Assembly in Belgium has the following para- 
graph:—‘* As society cannot exist without the labour of its 
members, idleness and begging ought to be severely punished, but 
such punishment is not justified if the nation does not offer work 
to those who have no other opportunity of obtaining it.” Some. | 
what similar principles were laid down by the Prussian National 
Code in the following sections :— 








“Sec, 1. It is the busine of the State to take measures for the 
maintenance and care of those citizens who are not able to procure their 
own subsistence, nor to tain it from such other private persons as 
especial laws oblige to afford it. See. 2. Those who only want meaus 


and opportunity to earn subsistence for themselves and their families, 
shall have given them as is suited to their strength and 
capacity. Sec. 3. Those who are unwilling to employ the means of 
ng their own subsistence, from laziness, love of loitering, or other 
regular habits, shall be held to ful labour under the requisite 


ud punishments.” 


} 
such Work 







supervision by force a 
It is to be regretted that the book before us, after dealing thus 
with the general principle of the right of the poor to be relieved 
by society, and the right of society to claim a retura in work, 
has not shown us more fully how that principle has been put in 
operation. We are told, indeed, that in some of the Swiss can- | 
tons there are houses for compulsory labour, occupying an inter- 
‘** In practice,” 


mediate place between poor-houses and prisons. 
A less quali- 


it is said, ‘‘ they are gencrally found to be of use.” 
fied approval is given to the Prussian plan of taking land 

and allotting it to a certain number of poor families for 

the cultivation of the potato. Perhaps the success of | 
such an experiment in Prussia might fairly remind us 

that there are Acts, passed in the reigns of George III. 

and William IV., enabling overseers and guardians to em- 

ploy the poor in 
passed in the reign of Charles I., which authorises the use of any 
“trade mystery or occupation” for the purpose of ‘setting the 
poor on work and of better relieving them.” Ilowever, the chief 
experiment made with this view, as has been once before stated in 
these columns, was that by which Count Rumford put an end to 
begging in Munich. It is a serious omission in this volume that 
Count Rumford’s name is not even mentioned in the chapter 
devoted to Bavaria, although the work he did had not only the 
greatest effect on the welfare of that country, but an important 
bearing on the general question of the relief of the poor. 


sultivating lands; while there is an Act, 


A MAHRATTA ROMANCE.* 
IF good wine needs no bush, as the proverb affirms, it is certain that 
anovel based on Hindoo life, first published nearly forty years ago, 
and now republished from the only copy attainable, required an in- 
troduction. Sponsors were needed to vouch for its authenticity, and 
experts to tell us what amount of reliance could be placed on the 
narrator in his character as a faithful reporter On manners, inci- 
dents, habits prevailing in Western India, at a period separated 





on Pandarung Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo, With an Introductory Preface by 
ir H. Bartle E. Frere. 2 yols. London: Henry 8. King and Co. | 


| capacities aud employments. 
| fine field is thus afforded for the sketching of character. 


| how come on, { 


from us by the gulf of two generations. Pandarung Hari was written 
by Mr. Hockley, a Bombay civil servant, whose experiences belong 
to the days of Lord Hastings and Bajee Rao. He quitted India 
‘*under a cloud,” left behind him a reputation for deftness in 
practical jokes, wrote his novel, and disappeared so effectually that 
Sir Bartle Frere can learn nothing as to his subsequent career. 
Thus much we learn from the few pages in which Sir Bartle Frere 
introduces the author to his modern public, gracefully, of course, 
but somewhat timidly, and with marked apologies to young Bom- 
bay, whose feelings may be hurt by the too accurate photograph 
of their ancestors. What is important, however, is that a man of 
his experience does recognise the general accuracy of a book which, 
soconsidered, comes within the limits of historical evidence. Nor can 
we rate at a lower value the testimony of Dr. George Birdwood, who, 
as au admirer of the natives, but a greater admirer of really sound 
literature, was not likely to approve a book somewhat adverse to 
the ** native cause,” unless it came before him as a witness in a 
higher cause, that of truth. Dr. Birdwood speaks of Pandarung 
Hari as a ‘ favourite,” as the interpreter of his own fitful recollec- 
tions of childhood, when he played with the Begum of Bhopal, 
and it is really to him that we owe the resuscitation of a volume 
forgotten by all save a few Anglo-Indians. But the book deserved 
to live, because, albeit fictitious, it is a bit of genuine chronicle- 
writing. The style is not elevated, the art displayed is at best 
poor, the humour is not refined, but from beginning to end the 
pages of Pandlarung Hurt are never dull, and they have besides the 
undoubted merit of presenting @ narrative closely allied tg reality. 

Pandarung Hari, kidnapped when a child, and subsequently 
supposed to have been destroyed, is saved by a follower of Holkar, 
and brought up in his household. The little scapegrace is no less 
a personage than the son of the rightful Rajah of Sattara. He 
writes his own autobiography after he has discovered his parents, 


| married a wife, and settled down, and the two volumes are filled 


with the story of his many and stirring adventures in various 
It may be readily conceived what a 
In his 
career, from the camp of Holkar to the palace of Sattara, he 
traverses the varied strata of native society, and fills his gallery 
with specimen portraits of men and things. He is present ad 
Assaye, Argaom, Bhurtpore; he visits Poona, and gives a striking 
sketch of that place as it existed under the Peishwa. He finds his 
way to Broach, Surat, and the Moslem society of the Concan, and 
is obliged to take refuge in Bombay. On one journey he is captured 
by Pindarees, whose tactics and habits are capitally described ; on 
another, he falls into the power of the Kandeish Bheels. Life in 
the camps, the cities, the jungles of Western India is painted in a 
style deriving its effectiveness from real graphic force. Here is an 
example, not by any means exaggerated. Pandarung has fallen in 
with two scoundrels who have been sent to hunt down and capture 
Sagoonah, his love. ‘They take him to a cavern in the jungle and 
engage him to enter Asseergurh, where the women are supposed to 
be, eutice them forth, and give themup to the robbers. He accepts 
the employment, of course determining to frustrate their design, 
and quitting their presence, he shuts them up in the lurking-place : 

“* While creeping through the small iron door,’ which was the sok 
outlet from the cave, ‘I saw,’ he writes, ‘that a strong bolt was fixed 
on the outside, and as soon as I was clearly out, and the door closed 
again, I drew it across into its place, and consigned the two men to a 
lingering aud terrible death, There was no other egress from the 
chamber. They heard the grating noise that sounded the knell 
of their destruction. They attempted in vain to open the door; 
they screamed, and then silent for a time, then burst out 
into louder curses on my head and on their own folly. Then 
they quarrelled, and ended their altercation in deep and _ bitter 
groans. Theirs was a horrible destiny, to be eaten up by famine, to 
waste into death! jut were they not plotting against others, and 
those, too, far dearer to me than mine own existence? Was not my 
Sagoonah to be their victim, and were they not scheming mischief 
against the poor goatherd of the glen,—perhaps to murder him? These 
considerations, and the consciousness that to frustrate the schemes of 
such men by such means was fully justifiable, bore me up, and afforded 
me consolation in respect to the justice of what I had done. Night had 
nd I feared to enter the jungle at that season, though I 
kept as near it as I could, to avoid the groans and maddening screams 
that came from the cell in which my victims were immolated. I 
could not get beyond the hearing of them. At times I was almost 
tempted to go and seal my own destruction by unbarring the portal, 
the cries of suffering so softened my heart! When I recollected that 
they were still men like myself, a chill of horror came over me; but 
reason, after many struggles, resumed her seat, and the memory of 
Sagoonah’s security again fixed my tottering resolution, The owl and 
the bat flitting across my face added to the impression of that terrible 
hour. The wild beasts howled in the jungle; once more I went to 
avoid them towards the cave, as 1 had done several times before, but 
the yells of the miserable captives drove me away. Again I reached 
the entrance of the outer cave, through which their groans echoed and 
almost palsied my heart, and again I returned to the jungles. AtlastI 
mastered resolution to fly from the damps of the frowning rocks in which 
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the cave was scooped, for ever, and to leave my prisoners to die. A 
friendly tree, as far off as I could venture in the darkness, gave me 
shelter in its boughs for the night from beasts and men, and at dawn 
of day I pursued my journey through the jungle. The entrance into 
such a place and at so early an hour was highly dangerous; yet I 
longed to remove myself as far as I could from the neighbourhood of 
the cave, and to get nearer Sagoonah. As I went along I shook tho 
limbs of the lower kind of underwood, and disturbed the birds of prey 
roosting among them, that fluttered away with shrill shrieks. The 
roar of a tiger not far from me made me conceal myself hastily behind 
a large tree on the opposite side whence the sound came. A second 
roar appeared to bo very close by, and I lost not a moment in ascending 
the tree before the eye of the savage should flash upon me, It was 
then the hour of grey dawn, rendered more obscure by the forest 
foliage; but I could still see objects very distinctly for some distance 
around me. I had not sat long on a huge overhanging branch, when 
two enormous tigers issued from the thickest part of the jungle, in a 
violent struggle for some heavy body in which their fangs were plunged. 
They came directly under where I sat, and I perceived they were con- 
testing for the body of a man that appeared completely lifeless.” 

But the book abounds with characteristic incidents, and stories, 
and touches of manners. We see and hear the civilian official of 
the native governments; the soldier, half brigand; the wholly 
ferocious robber; the ambitious, restless, unprincipled native 
chiefs, who vexed, when they did not devastate, the land by their 
perpetual turbulence. If the author has taken liberties with 
history, he has not passed the bounds allowed to his craft, but in 
the main he has contrived to weave into the fortunes of his hero 
a tolerably authentic thread of Deccannee politics, and a faithful 
pattern of the manners of that time. We need scarcely say that 
the hero falls in love at an early period with a beautiful and per- 
secuted young lady, but it is remarkable that Sagoonah, the 
heroine, is, like the Seeta of later romance, the one wholly unex- 
ceptionable character in the book. Her trials are great, her escapes 
many, her faithfulness exemplary, aud her end,—Pandarung for a 
husband. We have only to hope-that he reformed in middle life, 
and made his Sagoonah happy, but it may be doubted whether 
even unusual adversity sufficed to make a model spouse out of a 
shifty Mahratta. 

Not the least value belonging to the book is the contrast its 
pages afford to the present state of Western India. Whether, as 
Sir Bartle Frere thinks, the character of the people has under- 
gone considerable changes, we shall not now discuss, but beyond 
all doubt the conditions of existence are nowise what they were. 
The strong hand of the European has suppressed disorder. In- 
stead of raising armies to devastate Kandeish, Holkar has put his 
money into trade, and invested half a million in a branch State 
railway of his own, to connect Indore with the trunk line from 
Bombay to Calcutta. The roads which the Pindaree and the hill 
robber made unsafe may now be traversed with impunity. As 
Scindia remarked to Colonel Daly, he could if he pleased get any 
day on a mail-cart and drive alone from Gwalior to Poona. The city 
of the Peishwa is far different from what it was when Pandarung 
Hiri figured asa magician at the Court of Bajee Rao. The Bombay 
governors have a huge, ugly, tumble-down, expensive ‘* House’ 
on the plain of Gunesh Khind ; a vast camp is established not far 
from the Kirkee battle-field; pleasant bungalows and stately 
buildings rise out of the verdant groves in which the European 
quarter is embowered ; a bund, just where the road to the south 
crosses the river on a fine stone bridge, has formed an almost 
lake-like expanse of water out of the Moota-Moola ; and courts of 
justice sit in the Peishwa’s palace. Instead of driving slowly 
down the ghauts to Panwell, and sailing thence to Bombay, the 
Mabratta traveller jumps into a railway carriage, slips down the 
Bhore ghaut incline, speeds through the Concan, and ina few 
hours transacts his business in the bazaars of the island city. 
The freebooters have disappeared from the lovely hill ranges, the 
Bheels furnish shikarees, guides, soldiers, policemen; the gossein 
has become an ordinary cheat and fortune-teller; Broach is a con- 
siderable cotton market; the Nawab of Surat patronises horse- 
racing ; Asseergurh is a State prison; Sattara is an agreeable and 
coveted collectorate ; there is a High School, nay, an.University, 
in Bombay ; peace, profound and fruitful, broods over an immense 
territory, the scene of continuous turmoil, bloodshed, plunder, 
murder, fifty years ago. Let anyone who desires to realise the 
change read the instructive and entertaining pages of Panduruny’ 
Hari and compare what he finds faithfully recorded therein with 
what exists now. Dr. Birdwood did well to rescue the book from 
oblivion. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
WE have mentioned Mr. J. Chamberlain’s article in the Fort- 
nightly elsewhere, and have here only to wish that in the next 
election he may be in Parliament, where his ability will find for 
itself its true scope and himself his true place, which is that of 


| leader of a forlorn hope with the bitter narrowneag and the fen 
| determination of a Parliamentary theologian. He has not Mr 
| Fawcett’s power, but he lacks the disadvantage of Mr, Faweett’s 
| blindness, and he has often more insight into the popular defects 
| which he uses adroitly for his own purposes. He has, too the 
inestimable advantage of never understanding the opposite side 
| For Mr. Chamberlain there is no opposite side beyond a pack of 
fools and rogues, who are not to be persuaded, but to be crushed 
dividing the Liberals so as to give the Tory gin distillers a certainty 
, of victory. ‘Lhe best paper is the Editor's, though he will have it 
that the Spectator wants to teach geography out of Genesis, and 
| considers every man who wants lads to understand hig writing g 
besotted victim of priestcraft. ‘There is eloquence, however, ig 
the following, if not justice, though in what the parson differs 
| from the minister, except in a slightly wider education, we fail to 
see :-— 


, by 


“Our people havo an instinctive distrust 
distrust which often takes vulgar and even 
at bottom one of the shrewdest of all our national 
impulses. What respect can we have in a time of active sciontifie 
inquiry for men who at the age of three-and-twenty bind themselves in 
heavy penalties never again to use their minds freely so long as thoy 
live? We may look upon the victims of these emasculating vows y ith 
more or less of friendly tolerance and personal sympathy, but it jg 
impossible to forget that as an order they move through the world of 
light and knowledge, of discovery and criticism and new truth, with 
bandaged eyes and muiiled ears. They are in their non-official relations, 
as amiable, kindly, well-meaning as other of men, if you will 
only excuse them from using their minds out of the prescribed bounds, 
or from coming to other than the prescribed conclusions, They are 
ever warning the world against science falsely so called, by which they 
mean the principal triumphs of genius and industry; and you cay 
hardly go into a church without hearing a sermon against that abuse of 
intellect, that pride of reason, which i » awful and desolating mark 
of these latter days. Laymen cannot discuss with figures in masks, 
fearful of gainsaying an article, or infringing a rubric, or slipping 
beyond a judgment of the Privy Council. * There appears to me inal] 
the English divines,’ said Dr. Arnold, *a want of believing or dishe. 
lieving anything because it is true or false. It is a question which does 
not seem to occur to them.’ This is really the case.” 

Does Mr. Morley fail to see that while his system shuts out 
| the layman from telling his pupils his own view of religious life, it 
also shuts him out from reading that passage as an exercise in 
English elocution, a study that will yet be taught in English 
| national schools. ‘There is a thoughtful paper by Gustav Coho 
on political economy in Germany, which, though erring in its faint 
| wish for a permanent fusion or confusion between politics and 
economic science, is full of ideas, and contains passages quite as 
clear-sighted as the following :— 


‘lerical infl uenceng 


unjust form, but which is 
soundest and 


bodies 








inductive science, is as un 
‘xpression, as possible, 
has reached a higher 


“England, though the mother country of 
systematic and unprincipled, if I may use the 
Yet with all its lack of system and principle, it 
stage of political and social development than any other country, how- 
ever great its parade of system and logic. Nearly related to this praeti- 
cal wisdom, and regard for experience as the only source of guiding rules 
in public life, is the care with which facts and the results of experienceare 
collected and registered in England. Those innumerable Parliamentary 
Committees and Royal Commissions of Inyui with their countless 
volumes of Reports and Minutes of Evidence, on almost every public 
question which attracts much attention, whatever may be their immedi- 
ate utility, are beyond question most : ble etforts to determine the 











real facts of social and economic life; and they constitute a vast 
repertory of information from w 1 the economic science of the future 
will draw many valuable truths, however reluctant some of its preseat 
students may be to leave the easy beaten tracks of scholastic deduction 
for laborious investigation in the field of Baconian induction.” 


' Of course the German believes that our materials will give him 
data for a new revelation, but there is no harm in that assumption, 
which is infinitely superior to the French one that he can arrive at 
a revelation without any data at all. ‘* Lady Anna” continues to 
be good reading, though Mr. Trollope has reduced his usual pro- 
blem—the love of one woman for two men of different grades— 
nearly ad absurdum; and though we hardly understand what 
Miss E. Simcox means by complaining of Mr. J. Godkin’s religious 
history of Ireland as too impartial, we recognise as fully as usual 
her desire to put books under “ white light,” and commend of 
condemn accordingly. 

We will not be betrayed into criticising Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
chapters on Sociology in the Contemporary, even when they are 
presented int he tempting form they assume in this particular 
number. We think we could smash part of his argument against 
the moralising effects of intellectual culture by merely presenting 
its effects among non-Christian races, but as we agree on the 
whole with his general view, that is not worth while, any more 
than it is to answer his astounding Hindoo theory of heredity of 
sex—a theory which in Hindoo countries modifies all laws of pro- 
perty, aud has, as we believe, no foundation whatever, the unbora 
child being originally sexless—but we can cordially recommend tie 

| paper toour readers as the one most provocative of thought which has 
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t a 
ag ae a deity wrap up thought, or Mr. Herbert Spencer? 


Mr. Snow's paper on ‘* Natural Ordination ” is worth reading, but 
garely it pushes the theory of the ‘‘call” rather far. He is not 


nite 80 absurd as the Scotch Churches, which demand a call and | 


eight years of University education as conditions of acceptance, 


put surely this is a little strong :— 
«Men never have rested in the idea of anything short of this in their 
teacher's ; they demand men who can communicate grace to their 


hearers. They will never be satisfied with mere lecturers on the 


doctrines or the history or the evidences of religion; they want men | 


who report what they have seen—mon who realise truths concerning the 
wor of the invisible world which they cannot realise, and who by their 


ared of the entire series, and as clear as its author usually is. | 


life and utterance together succeed in communicating their own powors 


of realisation to others.” 


| 
Even granting the truth of that, it is not yet quite settled that | 


ghat men demand is the right thing they ought to demand, else | 


wereself-deceived impostors like Halhed or Thou the only teachers ; 
and certainly the doctrine laid down is completely refuted by all 
teachers of negative theology. Nobody thought that either 
Spinoza or Voltaire had seen much, yet they were Bishops or 
Popes, or at all events most successful preachers to their respec- 
tive congregations. In the rest of the papers we have not felt 
much interest, the best beyond all controversy being Mr. Little- 
dale's, and we are rather tired of his subtle analyses of the kind 
of clergymen in existence in England. ‘This, however, is 
humorous and true, and we recommend it to the careful con- 
sideration of any one of the ten thousand English girls who are 
jawping for a clerical husband :— 


“Qn the one hand, clergymen in England hold, or may hold if they 

Jease, a good social position. They include amongst them many men 
of high birth and large fortune, as well as many of great learning, piety, 
and capacity. They are usually cultured to some extent, the nature of 
their calling is a guaranty in most instances against grave misconduct; 
and they have in a very large number of cases a competent income, 
with the possibility of great emoluments and more than ducal rank, 
All these circumstances make them eligible as husbands, and sought 
even when they do not seek. On the other hand, we must bear in mind 
the sudden shock of change which comes upon a young, inexperienced 
lad, just ordained, who has been in the habit at home, at school, and at 
college, of mixing with abundant and congenial society, and finds him- 
self all at once transplanted to a solitary lodging in a parish where he 
knows nobody, and where the fow there are to know socially as well as 
professionally are not attractive. Suppose him to have no very literary 
or scientific tastes, and to be supremely uncomfortable in his lodgings— 
no very inconceivable combination—then sheer loneliness and weariness 
will make him apt to propose to the first moderately passable girl with 
whom he comes in contact, while the scarcity of rivals and the predilec- 
tion felt for his class will make her almost certainly accept him. If 
he had more knowledge of the world, more resources in himself, or a 
wider range of choice, he would blunder more rarely, but the practical 
issue is that an enormous number of clergywomen are hopelessly below 
par. Hence, a lady at the head of a large industrial school told me 
that she never sends her girls to service in clergymen’s families if she 
can help it, because their wives are, as a rule, the worst mistresses she 
finds anywhere,—more exacting, ill-tempered, stingy, and inconsiderato 
than any others. Of course, almost everyone can find exceptions 
enough inthe circle of his own acquaintance, but this experience is 
based on a wide induction.” 





Fraser is full of good papers, which just now we have only time 
to indicate. The best by faristhe last, on the Protestant Restora- 
tion in France in the last century, which to those not familiar 
with the modern history of the [luguenots will be like a revelation. 
There isan account of Mrs. Archer Clive, evidently written by 
one who knew her well, but seems precluded by some motive from 
analysing her character, and remains content to analyse her in- 
tellect, with its ‘virile force,” contempt for superfluity, and 
directness of object, to which we should add its utter despair of a 
well-ordered world so manifest in ‘‘ Paul Ferroll,”’ and even more 
in this beautiful, but despairing poem :— 

“One phantom was a girl, who here 

Had glitter’d in her eighteenth year, 

So heavenly fair in those bright hours, 

With quaint device of dress and flow’rs, 

That the eye dwelt on her surpris’d, 

As on a fable realis’d ; 

One, spell-bound most of all, had burn‘d 

With love, which frankly return’d ; 

But while their silken courtship sped, 
Did sudden clouds a storm unroll; 

And ’twixt them left a gulf so dread 
As frightened from its place her soul. 

The world, whose fragile ornament 
She for a time so brief had been, 

Heard, faintly, of some dark event, 
That hid her from its festive scene ; 

Heard all that was, and what was not ; 

Enquir’d, conjectur’d, and forgot. 

Meantime her Spirit’s broken wing 


she 


Just bore her to the Grave's relief ; 
Too weak was Life’s elastic Spring 
To brook the bending hand of Grief, 
er lover wateh’d, with broken heart 


IT 


(Or what to him and her seem'd broken), 
And the last words that she heard spoken, 
Were, ‘ Not for lonz, my Life, we part.’ 
She heard, and smil’d in death, to be 
Love’s victim, and its victory. 

“She came this night and (unseen) mov'd 
Where she had glitter’d, triumph’d, lov’d; 
And ‘mid new Beauty, sought for him 
Who should lament that hers was dim. 

She found him straight; but, ah! 

Of her, the dead, there seem’d for him; 

He mov’d among the fair and gay, 

His smile and ready word had they ; 

He touch’d soft hands, and breathed a sich, 

And sought, and found, an answ’ring eye ; 

And in the dance he mix’d with many, 

As happy and as light as any. 

Then on his breast the phantom rash’'d, 

Her phantom hair his bosom brush’d, 

Her fond fantastic arms she wound, 

Beseechingly, his form around ; 

Her airy lips his visage kiss’d ; 

In vain, in vain; no thought he cast 
Jack on the memory of the past, 

And she must let it go at last,— 


The cherish'd hope that she was miss’d.” 


no dream 


Blackwood is delightfully entertaining,—positively shirpy ; there 
is no other word which will accurately describe ‘ne comical light- 
heartedness of the Tory magazine. Is it because the Session being 
over, and the Scotch Members on their native heath, its soul is 


| resting awhile from the task of solemn denunciation and scathing 
|sarcasm, directed against all things and persons tainted with 


Liberalism? ‘The Solomon Eagle of the Gladstone Ministry has 
laid down his brazier, put on his clothes, and paused, if not ceased, 
from crying, ‘*‘ Woe, woe, woe!” His jeremiads, which have 
degenerated of late into silliness and lost their savour, are agree- 
ably replaced by a little bit of social satire called, ‘* How Joha 
was Drilled,” which is exceedingly amusing. DBlickwood’s dreary 
jesting about the Shah last mouth made us naturally apprehensive 


‘of what ‘ plain John Brown’s” notions of good-humoured quizzing 


might be; but they are very fair indeed, and his sketch of a 
competitive examination, with the ‘‘examination-paper of Mr. 
Benjamin Salt,” is exceedingly amusing, ‘The same sort of thing 
has been often done before, but we do not remember anything so 
droll as these exercises :—‘* English Grammar and Orthography : 
If the English alphabet were recast, what changes might be made 
to avoid redundancies, to supply deficiencies, and to correct anoma- 
lies?” And then, the extraordinary transmutation of Macaulay's 
description of Lord Shrewsbury into a passage that might have 
been written by the Claimant! Grandmotherly Government is 
very drolly quizzed all through this amusing complaint, made by a 
victim of virtuous legislation, whom the State, in its laudable 
eagerness to improve his manners, his morals, and his health, has 
well nigh driven out of his wits. John Brown's wife is only in- 
dicated throughout the story, but she comes out delightfully at 
last, when she announces to her husband—iriven to despair at the 
end by the proceedings of a Sanitary Commission, and his solicitor’s 
bill of costs—that ‘* Ben,” the rejected of the Competitive, who 
has been doing wonders in Australia, hascome to England. “ He 
will never forget,” she says, ‘*how you stuck by him in the old 
times, and he has got you the offer of a place worth £800 a year, 
if you like to accept it. And, John, there is a telegram just in to 
say that Mr. Lowe has retire] to the Chiltern Lills, and that Mr. 
Disraeli has been sent for by the Queen.” A sympathetic but 
sensible article on ** Don Carlos, Dake of Madrid,” gives a concise 
history of the pretender to the crown of Spain, of whom so little 
is generally known. ‘The picture of Don Carlos drawn by the 
writer is very unlike the fancy sketch of the ignorant, priest-ridden 
Bourbon, with all the bigotry and none of the bravery of his race, 
which has been hitherto presented to English readers, The writer 
reports Don Carlos to have said, ‘*’There are people who 
imagine that if I enter Spain it will be ina monk's habit. My dress 
is like anyone else's, and I try to have it as elegaut as I can ;” and, 


|“ were Ian Englishman or a Frenchman, it is plain that 1 would 


accept and maintain the freedom of worship and religious tolera- 
tion. ido not believe Spaniards will ever become Protestants. 
They may repudiate ostensibly all sorts of religious belief, and 
out of ostentation even indulge in cynical impiety. I doubt their 
sincerity in all this bravado; but supposing them to be sincere, 


! they will not be Protestants ; should there be any, they will be at 


liberty to practise their worship in their own homes, for the 
habitation of a Spanish citizen must be inviolate, and each man 
master under his own roof.” Of course such notions never could 
be carried out, but there is reason in what Don Carlos is reported 
to have said. We never knew a Spanish Protestant, or any one 
who bad known one, but Spaniards who are infidels are as plenty as 
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bl: ackberries. The British public never realises that a revolt ov a | 
large scale from Catholicism in a foreign country does not mean | 
an adherence to Protestantism. A very good story, called ‘* My 
Active Subaltern,” and one of the best New-Book papers we have 
seen in Blackwood, make up the chief of the contents of a 
which proves that the dull season has not travelled 





eve 
number 
North. 
Maemillan is also unusually attractive. Miss Phillimore con- | 
tributes a paper on “ Petrarch: his Life, Times, and Works,” 
which, like her recent charming sketch of Manzoni, has only one | 
fault, its brevity. It is indeed impossible to do justice to such a 
subject within the compass of a magazine article; we should 
have liked to see it treated by the writer in one of the Quarterlies. 
A beautiful translation of several stanzas from the ‘‘ Trionfo della 
Morte” is included in this fine essay. It seems to us, though | 
the author calls it ‘ feeble,” quite equal to the translations of the | 
‘¢ Cori” which she quoted in her Manzoni. Mr. Freeman’s paper 
on ‘* The Place of Exeter in English History,” recently read at 
the meeting of the Archeological Institute, is reprinted here; | 
and the magazine contains a plain, forcible, entirely con- | 
vincing exposition of his opinions and actions with respect 
to the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, by Canon Girdle- 
stone, which we recommend to all persons who are ignorant 
of the aims and history of that association, and to all those who, 
not being altogether ignorant of them, are apt to discuss them 
flippantly. ‘There is a picture or two, in some plain words in that 
paper, which the caste of Vere de Vere may ‘‘ hardly care to see,” 
but which it is well to force under their eyes from time to time. 
Mr. Black is making his “‘ Princess of Thule” more and more 
interesting and pathetic, and exalting our estimate of his ability 
with each successive development of her story. ‘The touches of 
character-painting in the present instalment are very skilful 


indeed, and the perfect simplicity of the style is the embodiment 
of good taste. Sheila is by far the most charming of modern 
heroines of fiction, and she will live. ‘The breezy freshness, the 
dignity, and the simplicity of her Highland home are in all her 
words and ways, and the subtle charm of the slight dialect in 
upon the reader. A letter from Duncan | 
” on the Lewis, is the gem of the 
present number. For the second novel, ‘*My Time, and what 
I’ve done with it,” there is little to be said. It is not going on 
so badly as it began, but we have hardly ever read a story less 
fitted for publication in serial form. 

In the Cornhill we find two of its choicest specialities, an astrono- | 
mical article and a story by Miss Thackeray. The former, on 
**'The Ringed Planet,” is one of the most interesting of the series, 
have united with their learning a condescension to the 
d, for os the science of the stars is __ if enveloped 
and the Bean-Stalk ” is equal to any of 
cate adjustment of pt which makes 
Perhaps the | page Jack is 


which she speaks grows 
Macdonald, the tall ‘ keeper 





which 

unlearne 
in technicalities. ‘ Jack 
its pre 
these 
less interesting than the Giant-Killer, but Lady 
The author of ‘* Young Brown” has 


evidently a strong grudge against modern fashionable society, and 


decessors in the deli 
stories such true works of art. 





Stella Gorges is 





charming enough for two. 


he airs it plausibly enough, but with an increasing coarseness 


reeable, and might easily become intolerable. 





which is already dis 
There is an interview between the Duke of Courthope and 
his wife’s father which is almost too eynical to be possible 
and quite too bad to be pleasant. “A Visi 


ion of Communism ” 
nearly such pleasant 





is only dreary fun, not reading as a 
paper on **Physical Education,” 
able. 

The author of ‘* Clytie,” in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
lish. What area 
taint”? Why confound an office 
‘¢ Prebend ” for ‘* Prebendary "? His poet, who seems to be a combi- 
nation of Swinburne and Joaquin Miller, must have done wonderful 
things indeed to be described ‘hes :—* Rich, and glowing, and hot, 
aud eloquent, burning, scorching, luscious words and thoughts met 
you at every page.” Thereisa charming, unintentional di 
between words and thoughts in this sentence, which the author | 
himself rather frequently suggests. The magazine is strangely 
arranged. The second fiction, called ‘ ‘ Making the Worst of It,” 
is also a story of chantage, running in the sa 

‘Clytie.” ** Two Arab Markets” and ** Across the Alps ” are 
pleasant sketches of travel, but the piice de resistance is an attack 
on Macaulay’s estimate of Dante and his comparison of the Italian 
poet with Milton. The author argues that the first is perverted 
and the second erroneous, and we think he proves his case. 


which is learned and reason- 


writes 


very odd E ** yainless ” search and a * Clytie 





does he with its holder by writing 








tinction 








ne well-worn groove 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Ti. Cambri lye 


1 


Unde rgradu it s’ J ur /, 
Mi te Journa of whie th the t 
wo first 


numbers lie before us, is begun in a sensible and 


spirited manner, 

itten by unde rgrady 

for undergraduates, such a paper might well er —_ 

the walls of the University itself for 
wail } 


which should promise it a future. Being 





sate an inte rest be yond 
ol Cambridge men; and 
all are concey med to 
rsity opinion and 
cial sphere, an o 

ly to be gained bv such a: — 
| : gained by such a paper than by almost 
any other local journal. of consideration, however 

seems, 
to be absent from the mind of the edi itor, who sets about 
a single eye to the Cambridge in the midst of which he 
finds himself. He says 





many more 10 were Nn 





know what is at any particul 
taste. 
circulation is more like 





If successful and popular in its own 








This sor 








wisely enough, 
his work with 
pithy and sub-humorous 

that there is room for 
1all supply a want, The 
at present, 


dor Bell's Lif te information ab 





programme, “Tt y 





us, or that if our duty i is we ell = forn 





aduates of this Ui 





compelled to turn to 
it their own sports and their 
a hear ing the © lege news 
yall, they have 
the reduction 








vasa a 10 Means 
of their 
Pp 


ef of their unhinged 








} a nt oe | ok 

ado our duty in t espect, and for our fellow. 
md sympathy which haye 
> to liv 





and make itself 





ation, other than 








opportunity of 





ing grievances and blowing up the flames of controversy 


and we 


intend to keep acorner as a safety-valve for tl ‘rary energies which 





to been pent up in obscurity.” We shall look further into 
rner” in the forthcoming numbers of the next term 


lave hitu 


, and also 


especially to a discussion 1 
sets of the “ Union Society.” 

Among the number of Magazines which have reached us, and of 
which it is impossible to make special mention, are Good Words, the 
St. James's, Dublin University, St. Pauls, Temple Bar, Tinsley’s, 
London Sock ty, Town and Country, Sund y M tzine, Good Things, 
the Antiquary, anl Ocean Ilighways. Few special 
for notico in any of t 


» position and 





features call} 
charact oT, 
matter of 


rible; and 


and others their no-chara 


the illustrations. London So 





























] t qt I 
the Argosy this time is worse than London If Miss E. 
Edwards would try to picture to herself in a tude the 
distorted doll, whom she perches on the branch of a tree, in front 
| of another doll, as stiif and silly, aud with a broken wrist into the 
bargain, she would discover at a glanee, as we do, that its 
ght leg and arm out of proportion with the rest of its body. 
Miss Hay is coming oat well as ; riter of short stories, a difficult 
branch f fiction, in hic] is 1 “Guy Newton's 
Ri i cley tale, ul In St. Pauls a paper 
ney,” by Mr. Eubule I juaint and interesting, and 
being illustrated by a di am, will set its readers to perusal of their 
p I ! l s t Dublin U rsity used to be 
erious. We wondered who | it, and still more, who wrote in 
it, Unle it were a receptacle for the rejected of all the other 
magazines, in which caso i ld ve forbidden the wish, 
we should have learnt its painless extinetion with pleasure. It 
ind fine traditions; we lamented its hum ting senility. But it has 
ickered up again, wit l i pi radiance, but 
may, on the other hand, be a reyival. This time, though the serial 
are the most worthless of any in th ines, except those in 
Sul Pauls, the Dublin Univ fy contain thr lidly in- 
teresting papers. The fi is “The Mission f Socrates,” the 
i is “Ossian,” and the third is ; ssay on the * Folk-lore of 
British Plants.” The latter is very ir tious. Temple Bar, Tinsley's, 
1 ¢] CS J ‘se do not ) toe o ial notiee: the are of the 
LV merit of e: t lat rsuing a wise and useful 
» by making itself a rey itative of colonial taste, interests, and 
n We are unable to di ithe rafson d'étre of Town and Country, 
1 calls itself further, **\ Monthly M General Literatare.” 
there really any class whose mental cravings it satisfies by the 
incomprehensible trash by wa ial n l id the unintentionally 
mnie essays which form its rue t ] le who read 
about Lissa and Valinto, about yellow-haired dancers and showers of 
bouquets ? Who aro the } ple who are to be stii nll ty the wee 
| ho says to them at the end of an Ly on fiction, “ Taught 
by us go forth, 1 Vv Red Cross Knight, and fight 
tl lr sof evil”? Good Words and G l Things keep the even 
tenour of their way, and are always interesting, varied, and excellent. 
Pictures of Italian Life” in Good Words, and Bal i ? Bells, by Robert 
mw, are particularly noticeable this time. The Sunday Magazine is 





ly to be read on week-days. We re- 
is sent in before 
Jeean Highways 
1d creditable to 





tly good, and not too go 





commend parents and guardians to lock i 
bed-time on Saturday evenings. The 
valuable 





are admirable publications, 
eir editors and contributors 
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The Causes © P 

,\—The sort of justi 

(Longmans. , s ° ae y , t is character ? To} : } : ; 

1 ad f from the way in which he treats the Spectator. He quotes | to his character? We is a cautious fellow, anxious to stand well with 
snaged Of 10s. SS . . es ° _ . ° Tae 
jude 1. ‘Starvation is the divinely appointed penalty of his masters. Such an one no promptings of appetite, however keen 


the words, 

m us th : : : * 
.< and unthrift,” and comments on them thus, “ Here we have | could have induced to rob an orchard and forge a letter. Another im- 
jdleness 4! sg 


Social Revolt. A Lecture. By Captain Maxse, R.N. | utterly unreserved as this little beast. And does not Mr. Hope, in his 
. | ° 
co which the lecturer deals out may be | laudable anxiety to get the wretch into a fatal scrape, make him false 





’ 


he old trick of preaching the Devil as God (or evil as | probability is to be found in “The Misfortunes of an Eleven.” Sur 





a specimen ol 
d) with a vengeance. , c f mae ‘ 
. vy, addressing the labouring poor, ‘Continue to school, an 


no bey 


nt out for t! 


1e first time to coutend for the honour of th 





According to this doctrine, the wealthy s 





goo 
5 


monop | 





ising th 


cht taken up by the great event, would think 
ng virtue, they } 





ants, industry is lifo,’ and preac i0ke strong tobacco, They might do it coming 


to surfeit: and we have as a result the one class | home, 


» our 


minister t 





in their heads ; but 





abandon themselves to : Ps : ee CUP 50 COSUTRLS TIECOE 
doomed to struggle for mere existence, wit ot going out, at least if we know anything of the boys of to- lay. 


t will * shake 
. 





idleness and unthrift,’ a: 





a eel i icenk Sete saiiediieiadet cenih tina ids eateries a 
appointed pena afte — e juit much up to w 
If 


dulgence. 





1s luxury and se 


ife of voluptuou u 
1 t against the Poor Law, an argument which may | H 


y professional. Little faults apart, Mr. 

















in an argullent 
have been right 


to the working-¢ iss quit > as muce 


and wrong, but which would approve _ itsell 





rs. Day. Hurst and Blackett.) —This 





ith plenty of fresh air, free country 





wholly undeserving of Captain Maxse’s odious imputations. Those who | ji¢,, and talk about children and dogs in it. The girl whose story it 
read the Spect for lit 63 bon ts sion os S ludicrous in the idea of its an original character, but quite natural, and very charming; 
preaching the liv le th es : he se ry pee elf-eonsci th her sen nd thou 108s she must in : 
labour of th 2 egieateh ea ; 8 sprigs mes cg crgecsbtae become, in so quiet and yet responsible a life as Vera Harrison's. Tho 
and unjust t t t . asic , + aa - b Captain | © ilm, unaffected sty] » of the t an inci- 





lent is foreed, not a ch 





Maxse seuss 











causes Of social Te’ — : : . 38 tO 8a! withor evinees sound judg ] Vera 
>..4 1 } on "I my « 7 Hee OU +3 » £ 4° , , , 4 : 
only too true. Bu ’ ROCORUUNE 50r ul 8 BMY! Harrison, her father’s only « vunt, who 
, . systen built up of « ) injustice and wrong, | ; 4 : a . too 4 : stof 
3, that rs ae : is captious, not disposed to like Vera, a little spiteful. Here was a 
’ a 4h? 7 Sly 7 flha ; Yo Seyy tert nel j y of hi ° . . . : ; 
and no rem : , : ‘ ee , ee ee temptation to make her a monster, or a caricature. Mrs. Day + suce 
nt. that the whole must be pulled down? On one point we fin} . : . , 
argument, t tegen nan cr seng som ea : ies t “| cessfully resisted it, and gives us instead a perfectly true picture of a 
must say a ‘ : . mode unamiable woman, just ewd cnough not to venture too 
en athei rding to the 7 Jar interpretation of thisterm. | - ’ ; 
2 aie ae : H 1 e ty to t I th om she has no sympathy. and 
It is merely an “—_ - ntebiee . _ : tolerably just in her dealings with other people who do not cross her 
«toon views differ from our own.” An atheist repudiates belief in a 
religious ri ! ie 





common-place as her nieco does, Then there is an 








Divine 
firmest sanction of mor 
there is nothing uncharitable in thinking his position a very dangerous | }, suspected the lack of it. 


5 1 1a 


which a quiet, sensible, unselfish, fair- 





nent of the world, a belief which we hold to be the 





love, without letting her discover that ho 
5 . : The story, very simple in the commence- 
one to the we ll-being of society. 

Psalms and Litanies, By Rowland Williams, D.D. Filited by his | tion, a 
Widow. (Williams an —Books of ti 


jects for critici 1, and W 


rradually grows into a complication involving a diflicult situa- 





ither and son being respectively in love with the same person. 





°S ol votion are not fit sub- This po ition is so skilfully treated, with such nice delicacy and sim] le 
onvent ourselves wit noticmg their | grace, that while all that is pathetic in the story is put forward with 


1@ volume before us gives it a special | power and effect, no unpleasant impression is produced, Mrs. Day is 





appearance. Tho autho 


interest. It affords abundant evilenco of the strong dev 





onal fecling | unsatisfactory on one point. She introduces us to a tutor, one Philip 


which possessed the writer, ‘vidence confirmed by those who knew 





cably nice fellow, and then leaves him there. What 
man. And it seems prove with equal clearness that while he was | becomes of Philip Lane? Why is he not married by somebody ? 
not exactly orthodox, he ll a very great body of dogmatic truth. 





fen Tour in the United States of Canada. By Julius Georgo 


UW. S. King.)—Our friends the Atlantic ought to be 
thoroughly satisfied with sucha travelleras Colonel Medley. They are 





The prayers indeed are addressed to God, without any mention of the 
| id but one instance to the con 





mediation of Christ. Vel 








and that occurs in part 3, rt 3 being, in the editor's judgement, : ye nae ‘bo tl : 
. 2 2 6 arenes , ,, | not easy to please; probab tisv to describo them, at least 
doubtful aut ip; and of early date, if from Dr. Williams’ hand.) | . a, ’ b . ; Fitsg 
Me Bgl : Pr iy. : Seay yas : in such a vy as will ve thing like a generally true im ion. 
With this « 1, there is little except what some might characterise |, , : 6 “ : Ae < . ; 
- : : phe aa = s Colonel Medley gives us the idea of being of a very sensible, candid, 
as a certain \ ness of expression to distinguish them from ordinary ; 5. ‘ . en ; ’ ; ’ . 
: c : . , — : . lispassionate observer, inclined to like what he saw, but always anxious 
devotion, thoush they are fervent and beautiful in no common deg ; 


to tell the whole truth. Some of his impressions are worth noting. He 





The reader will probably like to sew how Dr. 

eee , 7 : rs te thought the Amerieans very taciturn, “ There was but little conversa- 

the Creed wn way of conceiving spiritual truths:— . : ‘ se mee 2 : , sgovive 
tion, even amongst those acyjuainted with each other, and t »>who 




















*T believe i » God, Almighty and Infinite, Father and Judge of ban : +n 7 4 

. eon pe : : were unacquainted never spoke at all, They are not exu intly 
all men, u ld fallt n and 1 en; “ eat ee ca pe : ° s rey 

“And in one Lord, the Spiritual word, offspring of the 1 wr from pit : 3 of introduction w not unfrequently ackno leod 
everlasting, as light from light, very God from very God; not made, | by a card, ail 1ing more, * There is a tendency to gravit ‘von 
but born; not ated, In ternally g the very image of the | melancholy,” coming, thinks our author, from the want of an idle class, 
eee } } WW 41%) MG 2 RT ae Ni . SS . s 
Fathe al t 3 Were fas ul made ; who for lost | 10 value of wl is he tells us there, for the first time, lea to 
men, and for thie salvation, was manife nin Jesus, our Lord ' 
. Messe ge ilnepei ; “ie Lion appreciate. Their newspapers a rt to b ympared with our “Ag 
born of God by the Spirit. t a serva 1; doing good, and ¢ : . 

= ie lg “ny. . : ’ ’ { wh} stho Saturday Review or Spectator th aro 
suffering in t flosh: crucified under a 1 i / I } ceees 
the just for the unjust, and was put to deat! them in the States.” Gratias, Colonel Medley, thongh wo 
in the Spirit. 1 y re-arising He ase 1 to find you adding, “ they uld not be appreciated if there were.” 
ae a Se ae ae 1 _ . Se Pas . . 7 a > 
judge with > DOED | juick and the d He was strongly impressed with the “ self-restraint and self-respect of 
wit 16 : ° . . ’ 

ra 4+ . , =r gl ce nS oe the peopl renerosity, and liberality.” 

“ And I believe in one Spirit, which is h« Se a . 

ara - ’ | ‘yone ‘ ti} We must le your 
which joins together the Father and the $8 vosises =e _ siealitaee 
the Son is worshipped eternally ; which s; readers, what Colonel Medley’s im- 
all true Sacraments is pledged; by pressio would commend to them 
congregation is formed; and which breat ) very 8 rs opened to the class of 





everlasting. 





1873. (Bosworth).—This 














et is, eloquent, life-giving ; 
pt the Wor is Mankind.” ] j 1: deserved praise, certainly 
Stories Whitminste e. (Nimmo.)—Mr. Hope sunt of information at a very low yn But it 
still continues to work with considerable suc the. caine ak whisk tell us all that we want to know, nor all that we got 
“A Book about Dominies ” was, we believe. the first specimen. Stor/es y List. We eannot find out from it what is the 
of Whitminster is as las hing that we have seen from his pen. any particular parish, The name of the incumbent is 
His wisdom, or, he modestly puts it, his idleness, has preserved him names of the eurates, lecturers, &e, Woull it be 
from the p ril iting a p And » which should contain “certain 1a- | PO ble to refer to thesa by nu is the names of pat 1s aro 
what seri rvations”; and he writes without any further object $ no way ing out, except by searching 
than to help his voung friends to be brave. and h nanek anal temperate. what patronage each corporation or | on has, 
The volume ntains eight stories, among which “The Favourite,” defect which might easily be supplied, there is 
which occupies the place of honour, is certainly the best; the noxt in cathedral est i ts. The dean, canons 
lea sof each cathedral might be given thout 





order of merit being, in our judgment, 
keys.” Mr. Hope’s boys. those, at le 
are, for the most pa 





hom he now introduces to us, 
ny. (Longmans.)—Lord Dunsany 


great Franco-Prussian war, with 


tural creatures, though he falls into the error of Gaul or Teuton? 





painting his “aversions ” in hues too atrociously black. Bridgman, the | reviews the causes 
greedy boy. for instance i 


more open in the dis; 


{ the question whether we are to find our allies 


oo ostentatiously mean and selfis 





. Boys are | the view of answ 


uy. And he also, with the same 





es than are men, but they are not so | of the future in France or in 
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ae ee — 
purpose, goes somewhat farther back, and takes a “retrospect of the PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. - 
Anglo-French alliance.” He has but a low opinion of the loyalty and —~—— 







affection of our “faithful ally.” though he recognises the personal good- | Aunt Mary's Sunday Picture-Book, roy 16mo ... (Routledge) 9 


















will which always actuated the Emperor himself. His inference is a — ds ~~ Queen of Scots, : ul Tras gedy (Bemrose & Son) 9% M 
nae hI. . ¢ — a es radwood (W.), A Hunt Cap, or Loy: fore All, elette —_ 
that it is to Germany that we must look for po friendship, and 4 : i All, a Novelette ....., (Tinsley) ¢% 4 
- ‘ j P : Caldwell (f.), Art of Doing our Best, +-+(Gall & Ine 
this friendship he would make very close, suggesting an alliance between | payios (J.), English History, 1688-1714, (Philip & — 2% 
Austria, Germany, Italy, and England; in which the opinion of the | Davies (J.), English Literature, 1760-18 i. CAP BVO .cccecsee. ae ee ae 
i : adi : P BVO ccosccccoccesceses Philip & Son) 2 
majority, (where would the majority be with two disputants and two | Evans (T. W.), History of the American Ambulance in Paris ......(Low & Co, 35 7 
. ¢ ° as . is 5 P + : Ewald (A. C r Public Records e National Archives. Sv ret ge. 
judges?) should be binding in the event of any difference, and which E . . a. Si, reeds gether no 2 — aives, SvO ...(Pickering) 94 
. Fleuriot (Mdlle.), Eagle and Dove, translated by Emily Bowles (Washbourne) , 


should enforce peace on the rest ol Europe. [hese questions are Fuller (Mrs.), Crown-Harden, 3 vols cr 8vo . 

much too large for us at present. We can but say that Lord Dunsany Garden of Life, a Manual of Devotion » 18m . ° 

has collected his facts carefully, quotes good authorities, and argues | Grant (Gerald), Old Cross Quarry a No 3 vols cr Syo 

om J i Guy Livingstone, 12mo........ 

temperately. Half-Hours with the Best 

Tis Raformation By George P. Fisher, D.D. (Hodder and Stouch- Hawt thorne (N. ), House ot Bane 8 wi 

, 5” 7 , : : * ; Huyshe (Captain G. L.), Red River Expedition, ¢ 

ton.)—Dr. Fisher is Professor of Exelesiastical History in Yale College, | Jackson (Thomas), Recollections of My Own Life : 

, ae Jowett (W.), The Christian Old and New re ast., 2 yi 
. } rolume + whic hha wy rzaants soraw. he ils us. out « . ts U ’ os ols cr 8vo...( 
and the volume with which hs now p nts us grew, he tells us, out of a Kingston (W. HL G). Milice 

course of lectures given by him at the Lowell Institute, in Boston. | Loftie (W.), Latin Year, part 2, Ascension ar 


-(Hurst & Blackett) 31 
-»(Mowbray & (Qpo,) l 








(Tinsley) 3) 
(R —_ ige) 







































‘ourtenay's Diary, cr 8vo 
iW hitsunti 

, Handbook of Prove rbs, &e., feay 

Captain), Dog Fiend, 

Martineau (J.), Studies of Christianit a 

“re stay eer May (Sir T. E.), Treatise on the Lay Priv 

her—with Leopold Ranke Milner (T Wis ueaenank ts teeth, 

Munro (dEneas), Science and Art of Nurs 


to ref 
Pali 





The work is conceived in a truly philosophical spirit. Dr. Fisher is a 
Protestant, but he shows impartiality and ecandour, which entitle him 






to be classed—nor could any praise be 
























himself, “It has not enteredinto my thoughts,” he says in his preface, 
: ee , ’ | Munro of Fort Munro, edited by Mrs 1782. 
“to inculcate the ( xl of Protestantism, or to propagate any type of | Napoleon III's Posthumous Works, | = 
Christian doctrine, much le ss to kindle animosity against the Church | Newman (J. IL), Historical Sket ] 
$ 2 pie sett + eg Peter the Apprentice, a Historical 2r 
of Rome. Very serious as the points of difference are which separate | Prayers, Ancient and Modern, Adapted to iil l2mo ,, (Seeley) 2% = 
» hx rotast 5 troy he bodv of Rom Yotholics a Rathbone (A. C.), The Dying Poet, and other .P oems, feap Svo., (Simpkin) 1 
the body of Protestants fr m t 10 | xy of Roman Catholic 7 the points Richards (Major W. H.), Military Surveying and Field Sketching. 8vo (Allen) = 
in which they agree outweigh in importance the points in which they | Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual, 1874, roy 8vo ..(Routledge) ¢9 
DD 48 . ¢ . 1 . 1 1: . ors Se $i ’.), Waverley Novels,—Ivanhoe, Pox (Black 
: ather noticeable feature i! 10 book is the s | ‘ Ss ott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Iva kK slack) 1 
differ.” Anoth noticeab feature in the book is the skill with which Sunday Reading for Good Children, royal I6mo ...... ..(Routledge) 99 nagot 
the ecclesiastical is illustrated by the secular history of the period, Dr, | Thorpe (T. E.), Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 12mo (Longman) 4% For t 
. , : ee : , . Thucydides, Speeches of, trans by H. M. Wilkins, 8v (Longms 1 
9 _- : is not exhausti ubiec » auch a single v an) 60 EC 
Fisher's book is not exhaustive of its subject, for such a single volume | punoen (C apt.), Elementary Lectures on Military Law, 8vo «...(Mitehell) 59 
could not be, but it is a very able sketch. Turner (R.) & Limming (W.), Fashionable I atten. Writer, 18mo...(Dean & Son) 26 
. Two Friends of Forley, and SAD BVO .ccrcorcccosesocecess (R.T.S.) 19 
a = — Underhill (A.), Summary of the La uw of Tx ont cr 8vo (Butterworths) 60 ) 
To fae. _To insure insertion, Ai lvertisements should sina the bhesay Swe frm a (16.), Leaves of Faney, 18m0.. are : 
ar-Office List, 1873, 8vo oe ood arrison) 6 - 
Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on hla Willie and Lucy Abroad, royal 16mo ... (BT. 3.) 90 — 
| Stoc 
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QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. Oo" .D HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 187 ~ 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY.— BRIGHTON. B* ORDER of the SECRETARY of Build 





The SESSION 1873-4 wi TU! J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will REOPEN his School on STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. — 
The SESS ON 873-4 will commence on TUES-  T \ Be »ptember ath. He prepares boys for the NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the | 
DAY, the 2Ist of Oc when ons will be proceeded ols, for Matriculation in London, and for Indian Pub og s De mpaxtanent 22 “pers Engh 








r, i 
Scholarship, and other Ex iminations will be proceeded | the “fe al E xaminations of Oxfor i and Cambridge. neer. See 
with, as laid down in the Prospectt Iie divides the year into three te rms. Iie possesses One) §=annum, will 


The Examination for Matri ile tion in the several of the best playgrounds in Brighton. as may be f 
Faculties of A 


and Medic > further 
_ par 
ment of Engin ; 


a . will be held on FRIDAY, the > OYA L S( HOOL of MINES. tary, Public Works 
Further inform tion, a 1 pies of the Prospectus, © DEPARTMENT ENCE and ART. ue I penny IN rs RN ATION AL 
on ap] 4. , 


av be h he R t Duri ng the gene thi ind Sess roy . . 
may be had the Registrar. : . ¢ ( - IGE, Spring Gr th.—The 


salary Rs.4,200 (about £420) per 
7 *h candidates 








nd inth Yenart " 
1in the Depa : an letter only to the 


ndia Ofiice, $,W An Ai 
































































By order of the P 1 wil gt ge WPELODSE, Se L lowing t ‘ ‘ Ss « of So stem 
© WwW. MOFFETT. LL.D. Reaistrer COU RSES of LEC TU RE and PRACTICAL DE- = a - a maybe sai akin 
: ' —— MONSTRATIONS will be given:— to Dr. os Ri D Ss yn a PZ the Princivel a:te 
nean’ ‘ollace CGalw 93rd iwust 873 . > = . ) sZEONUARD St I rinucipal, at the 
Queen's College, Galway, 23rd August, 1873 |} 1. Chemistry, By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. Colle . _ ' 
- 2. Metallurgy sy John Perey, M.D., F . e 
"oe SSQTRR 3. Natural History. By T { xley, , F.RB.S. . SC y CAT = 
MAN HESTER. x Memcacatsae's tes Meccan iA, PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 
—TI IN COMMENCES on th anne E.RS.. Chairman, piittions pe re 
7th October. OS! ; f the several D ‘part 6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, LL.1 .F RS ms A PREPAR ATORY S¢ TOOL : 
ments, of the Day Cla Evening Classes, and Medi - for the I 1 Public Schoo und the Fettes 
week ach cad he tareean #4. ppietepaacsrh h - 7. Applied Mechanies. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A Ce Ne ee eee : ; 
ORE URLS als DE TORRE E sa 8. Physics, By Frederick Guthri Ph.D. LS. ; SNED i pe 
The CALENDAR of the ¢ iing full :s “al Dr , * Poh wi OPE in SEPPEMBER, 1873, 1 
: lec] ul Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. , , , The 
details relating to exch d ‘geod A : by the Rev CHARLES DARNELL, MLA, late of bal 
Scholarships, Entrance E be ob the F nts desirous of becoming Asso- | Rugby Sch md Classical Scholar of Pembroke sad. 
t ir or ciates 1, On entrance, or two art ronal = yee emahoblion a 
tained from Mr. Cornish, the paymer xclusive of the Laboratori nd D LE . «t ridg ' Pc 
‘ollege, and at the ege ; 1s 10 ats ; pce Se tiger” ot lapis At CARGILE ELD, Th {DIN BURGH. : : 
College, and at tl ts cs : 2s lod Pupils are received in the Chemical Laboratory, under a cade alt - — si “ie — a borne 
J. G. GREEN WOOD, Principal the direction of Dr. Frankland, and in the Metall Prospectu eee = rr Hite, | their 
- HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. | eal L y the direction of Dr. Perey, | ttined fron Siegen, Magen of tra 
The ill be re-opened on October Ist Rug y up te “4 or 3; al r that date, at Cargil- The 
nn SCIENCE CONGRESS r } » Courses of Lectures are issued at , Hel, *rint puCwuren. a India 
7 rier Paha’ : mews | £8 ad ny each. racer anes secur 
K NORWICH.—OCTOBER Ist to Sti Officers in the Queen's Service, her Maje sty’s Consuls, rEMleE GRAMMAR SCHOOL of KING terest 
PRESIDENT—Right Hon. LORD HOUGHTON, D.C.L., | Acting Mining Agents and Managers may obtain ‘\DWARD VL, BROMSGROVE, WORCESTER podli-ye 
R.S Tickets at reduced prices. SHIR Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, MA, encie 
PRESIDENT OF Counci.—G. W. IIASTINGS, Esq Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures | late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 2d fl - 
PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS, at reduced fees, es 1s of gentlemen and clergymen are recel xec 
Jurisprudence :—JOSEPH BRowN, Esq.. Q.C His Royal Hi ight 1ess the Prince of Wales grants Two | as uders in the Head Master's i yuse. The system on ap 
a <a —P, F. O'MALLEY, Esq., Q.C. Scholarshiy several others have also been estab- | of Eduoatt s that yIs. ' = 
Education :—Professor W. B. Hopason, LL.D shed by Government There are ya ym the School to 
Health :—Captain D JUGLAS GALTON, C.B., F_R.S, "e wv a Prospectus and information apply to the | Oxford Univ i ci 
Economy and Trade:—THOMAS Br ASSEY, Esq., M.P. | Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, Terms fot and Tuition, from 60 guineas to X 
An Exhibition of Sanitary and Educati a Appli London, 8. W. iteaioatiee Se , 70 guineas pe 1, according to age. Sons o 
ances will be held in connection with the Congress. : TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. clergymen, 50 guineas. 
Papers must be sent in by the 20th inst. Note.—By order of the Lords of the Committee of Apply to the Head Master 





Prospectuses and Particulars may be obtained at the icil on Edueation, the instruction in Chemistry, 


Ofiice of the Assocation, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. Physics, Applied Mechanics 
“ ye given in the New Building 


and Natural History will rr. iP i Lr o9 aa r ’ " 
in the Exhibition Road, |TPYHIRTEENTH CHURC i Thi 
CONGRESS, BATH, 1873. OCTOBER 7th, 8th, Depo 































































C, W. RYALLS, General Sceretary. ad A Kensington. ) 
———— nee - - 9th, and 10th Forei 
NIVERSITY COLLEGI ee. {HANONRY SCHOOL,| PROGRAMMES and TICKETS are NOW READY, F Soy 
— C OLD ABERDEEN and can be obtained on application. inspe 
or ge ele sag Conducted by Rey. ALEXANDER ANDERSON, and his ‘ admitting Ladies or Gentlemen (but = publi 
The Slade Professor, , Esq., A-R.A., Son-in-Law, Henry M. BARKER, LL.D e), may be ution to, th 
will de sliver an ieigrodia r pen to the k “aes “We tary, atthe nbly Rooms, Bath. Pa 
Public, at 4.30 p.m., 1 ) Honours Won By P UPILS DURING LAS? YEAR. ns by letter must be acc ompanied by a re- by th 
Tho’ Classes for g id Sculpture 1. Universities. —Class Prizes: Fourteen first and a P.O. Orders should be made — to a it 
wi!l begin on the following mor , second. Unive ty Prizes: 30, £65 perannum, | Troy PONSONBY. Stamps cannot ! eived I {a p bs 
The late Mr. Felix Slade has by | hi s Wi l, founded | &e. Graduations in Honours of which three in ‘ the amount exch: papy 
Six Scholarships of £50 per annur n ¢ ich, tenable | in highest honours wed that, whe stam ‘ 
for Three Years, by ] lege, for 2. Public Services.—Two Indian Civil Service Ap- mount to 7s 9d for a Membe , © De 
Proficiency in Drawing t area pointments (final examination). First Place, Cavalry ; for an Associate j ‘ 
Two of these Scho im hi ips may be av yee i in ae74, and Infantry Competition (June, 1873). First Place, nit ret that the necessity Bee 
the Compe 9 those who | Woolwich Competition, R.E. and R.A. (June, 1873). hall for the occasion, coupled with the 5 no 
enter the ovemb * 16 next, June 20, 1873. Prospectus on application, sneral advance it Pp ices, has ¢ ympelled them to raise ¥ 
and wanes z 1e 6, Ay will not be more than the price a Ad an e Tickets ein Color 
Nineteer Tears. dies as well as G tleme are = : oe ‘ . [ tb ets. 
eligible to obtain Poy henge The CATION.—There are TWO or a , a Ay y me peae oa LE, 
Prospectuses, containing full information respecting ‘4 THREE VACANCIES for the Daughters of he Re , I at ' 
Fees, ‘Times of © ‘lass Meetings, the Re i ee ieietnon Gentlemen, in College for Ladies, in a healthy and open Colonel WYNDHAM BAKER } Hon. Sees. 3 ‘ 
to the Slade Scholarships and Prizes, w ith other Par. | part of West London. Home comforts for boarders. JOHN JOHNSTON, Esq., | : 
ticulars, may be obtained on application at the College, | Michaelmas term begins September 10. VILLI AM DAUBENY, Esq. the Villa 
Gower Street, W.C. For prospectuses pat references apply to the All Ie tters nquiries to be addressed ee Rent 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A Principal, Western College for Ladies, Brook Green, Acting Secretary, THOMAS PONSONBY, Church Con- 5 Ful 
August, 1873. Secret to the Council. { London, W. : * a gress Office Assembly Rooms, Bath. : June! 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
GABRIEL, 





MESSRS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,)} 


LUDGATE HUIL 


AND 


72 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
DE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


WHERE THE NITROUS OXY 


DEBENTURES at 5, 


53, and 6 PER CENT. 


EYLON COMPANY (Limited).— 
C The Directors invite applications for Debentures 
. ling due 


to rep/ace others fall 
Palmerston Buildin 


SHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
i782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. "ea 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) ‘ 3 
JOHN J. BROUMFIELD, j Secretaries. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 

negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Olid Broad Street, 
EC. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


gs, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
JENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
iaining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 





CO., 3 Royal Exchango 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 






is Insures £1,000 at 


Ah Annual Payment of £3 to £ 
e of £6 per week for 


Death, or an Allowance at the ra 
Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Cierks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


(\RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 

















Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 

bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 

Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 





Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 


of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake theagency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, , and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays. 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 


&ec 


S75. 





NOVERNMEN'TS STOCK INVESI- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C. 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
First Issue, £500,000 fully paid-up 

The undoubted security offered by this Company to 
Depositors is—A Capital of £500,000 invested in 
Foreign and Colonial Government Stock. The Invest- 
ment of all Deposits in similar Stock by purchase of 
same or making advances on Deposit of Bonds. The 
inspection of the Securities quarterly by Auditors and 
publishing their Certificate by Advertisement. 

= NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 

Particular attention is requested to the plan adopted 
by this Company of issuing for deposits of two years 
and upwards Deposit Notes under the seal of the Com- 
paby, with Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 

54 per cent. per annum for 5 years. 

: ~ 2 and upwards. 
: Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal :— 
2 per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 
months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
» per cent. for twelve mo 
_ Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Government Stocks. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


5 _ a oo 





Iwo te y a we ‘ . 
|: INCHLEY, N.—To be LET, a Capital 
Vil _ and Convenient Double-fronted Ten-roomed 
Re la, in private thoroughfare, close to Railway Station 

Ps taxes moderate. Rentfree to Michaelmas. 

ul particulars on application to Mr. STONE, 9 
Junction Road, Upper Holloway, . 
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SONGS 


L, CITY, 


Graphic. 





Newsmen., 
HMNEALTH RESORTS. 
LFRACOMBE HOVEL.—Air bracing 
yet balmy.—Beautiful Scenery of North Devon. 
—240 Apartments.—Cuisine excellent.—Wines choice. 
Table d' Hote daily. 


PEFRIGERATORS or 
v 





PORTABLE 
ICE-HOUSES. 
PATENT VENTILATING Do. 


ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION, 





Inches. Inches. 
23 x 18 x 26 .., £3 10 22 x 20 x ove £4 
27 x 22x 30... 4 5 . | 27 x 21 x — 
34x 24x 30... & O 33 x 22 x 6 10 
40x 24x30... 610, 1) «x D4 mo Foe 
45x 27x 30... 717 . 145 x 2x 33... 9 6 
50 x 27 x 34... 10 15 


Patent Ventilating, with water cistern and filier, 
from £6 5s; a large Cabinet do., £17 5s; Tee Pails or 
Pots, 8s 6d to 30s; do., Moulds, 8s to 14s; do., Making 


Machines, £2 10s to £4. 

ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. : 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always andertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
(= wS CRYSTAL GLASS 

CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM —Mannufactory anl Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


i Smemenes and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE 
FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1863. 


WIDE. 


ROYAL 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


—— 
> SECOND-HAND. 
|S ieeaaiaasaaaaaees 
FROM £10 10s. 
YREECUH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LISf, 3 STAMPS. 


K WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
de 


LONDON. 
q cess MOURNING.— 
h Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
CS 





dresses, 


vi ». 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for 
W promoting the growth, restoring, improving, 
and beautifying the Human Hair Price 3s 6d, 
10s 6d (equal to four small), and 21s per bottle, 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
soothing, cooling, and purifying, eradicates all Cuta- 
neous Eruptions and Discolorations, and realises a 
Healthy Purity of the Skin. Price 48 6d and 8s 6d 


per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a Pearl-like whiteness to 
the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and Spots of incipient 
Decay, strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing 
Fragrance to the Breath. Price 28 9d per box. 

Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands’ Articles, 
and see that their signature is in Red Ink on the 
wrapper of each, without which none are genuine. 


JOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The En- 
W chanted Glen: Fifth Edition, and 177th Time 


New Songs and new Ghost Effects by the Author. 
Open daily, from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission Is, 





Crown 8yo, 38 6d. 

“ The ballads descriptive of great naval engagements in this volume seem to us 
admirably suited to the taste of a forecastle audience.”"—Framiner. 

“We may fairly say that Dr. 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 


Dedicated by Command to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


FOR SAILORS. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 
A Cheaper Edition, 1s. 


3ennett has taken up the mautle of Dibdin.”"~ 


HENRY 8S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


POYAL ENGINEERS’ INSTITUTE, CHATHAM.—See 
\& the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d), for View and Plans— 
How shall I Build—Rebuilding of Antisch—Armagh Cathedral—The 
Moloch—Large Malt Houses—New Light House, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all 


Railway 


YT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
\ ALBERT EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE, S.E. 

The MEDICAL SESSION for 1873 and 1874 wil? 
commence on WEDNESDAY, the Ist OCTOBER, 1873, on 
which occasion an INAUGURAL ApbprRESsS will be 
delivered by Dr. J. HARLEY, at Two o'clock 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 
for the first year, a similar sum for the second, £20 for 
the third, and £10 for each succeeding year; or, by 
paying £105 at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Honorary Consulting Physicians—Dr. BARKER and Dr 
J. RispON BENNETT. 
Honorary Consulting Surgeon—Mr, Freperick Le 
GROS CLARK. 
PuyYsiciANs—Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Clapton, 
Dr. Murchison. 
OpsTeTRic PHysictAN—Dr. Barnes. 
Surceons—Mr. Simon, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, 

Mr, MacCormac. 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON—MTr-. Liebreich. 
ASSISTANT-PHYSICIANS—Dr. Stone, Dr. Ord, Dr. John 
Harley, Dr. Payne. 
ASSISTANT-OBSTETRIC PHYSICIAN—Dr. Gervis. 
ASSISTANT-SURGE@NS—Mr. F. Mason, Mr. Hy. Arnott, 
Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe. 
DentTaL SurGggon—Mr. J. W. Elliott. 
RESIDENT ASSISTANT-PHYSICIAN—Dr, Evans, 
RESIDENT ASSISTANT-SURGEON—Mr. 
ApoTHgcOARY—Mr. R. W. Jones, 
Medicine: Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Surgery: 


Mr. Sydney Jones and Mr. MacCormac. General 
Pathology: Dr. Bristowe. Physiology and Practical 
Physiology: Dr. Ord and Dr. John Harley. Descrip- 


Mr. Francis Mason and Mr. W. W. 
Wagstaffe. Anatomy in the Dissecting Room: 
Anatomical Lecturers, Mr. Rainey and Dr. R. W. 
Reid. Practical and Manipulative Surgery: Mr. Croft 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry: Dr. A. J. Bernays. 
Midwifery: Dr. Barnes. Physics and Natural Philo- 
sophy: Dr. Stone. Materia Medica: Dr. Clapton. 
Forensic Medicine and Hygiene: Dr. Stone and Dr 
Gervis Comparative Anatomy: Mr. C, Stewart 
Ophthalmic Surgery: Mr. Liebreich. Botany: Mr. A 
W. Bennett. Dental Surgery: Mr. J. W. Elliott 
Demonstrations Morbid Anatomy; Dr. Payne. Mental 
Diseases: Dr. Wm. Rhys Williams. 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 

T. B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. 

For Entrance or Prospectuses, and for information 
relating to Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr, 
WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary, St. Thomas 
Hospital, S.E. 


tive Anatomy: 





f ge ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, I’. B. CHATTERTON. 
This Theatre, redecorated under the direction of 

Mr. Marsh Nelson, will OPEN for the Dramatic 

Season on SATURDAY, September 20, when will be 

produced Shakespeare's Tragedy of ANTONY and 

CLEOPATRA, concentrated into Four Actsand Twelve 

Scenes by Mr. Andrew Halliday. Llastrated with 

New and Characteristic Scenery by Mr. William 
Jeverley, The Cast will include Mr. James Anderson, 

Mr. Ryder, Mr. James Johnstone, Mr. A. Glover, Mr, 

Rignold, Mr. Dolman, Mr. J. Morris, Mr. A. W. Denni- 

son, Mr. H. Clifford, and Mr. H. Sinclair; Miss Wallis, 

Miss Banks, Miss E. Stuart, Mdlle. Adelina Gedda, & 

The incidental Music selected and composed by Mr. 

W. C. Levey, the Ballet aod Groupings of Crowds 

arranged by Mr. John Cormack, and the whole to be 

produced under the personal supervision of Mr. Andrew 

Halliday and F, B. Chatterton. At the conclusion of 

the Tragedy the National Anthem will be sung by the 

entire strength of the Company. The Performances 
will commence with a Farcical Musical Eccentricity, in 
one Act, entitled NOBODY in LONDON. Characters 
by Messrs. Brittain Wright, F. Moreland, Fred Evane 
and his Ballet Troupe; Miss Harriet Coveney and Miss 

Hudspeth. To conclude with a New and Original 

Farce, entitled THE STRAIGHT TIP. Characters by 

Messrs. Brittain Wright, F. Moreland, A. M. Denison, 

Manton; Miss Charlotte Saunders, Miss Clara Jecks, 

and Miss Maud Howard. Prices from Sixpence to Five 

Guineas. Doors open at half-past 6, commence at 7, 

Box Office open from 10 till 5 daily. 
PRINCESS'S THEATRE ROYAL.— 

Sole Manager, Mr. JAMes GUIvVER.—EVERY 

EVENING, the Performance will commence with 

Lord Byron's Grand Choral Tragedy of MANFRED, 

with entirely new and magnificent Scenery and Effects 

by Messrs. W. Telbin, W. L. Telbin, and F. Fenton 

Manfred, Mr. Charles Dillon. Supported by a power- 

ful Company, a grand Ballet, and Chorus, To conclude 

with the Comic Drama of DOMINIQUE the DE- 

SERTER.—Doors open at 7 oclock; commence at 

7.30. Box Office open daily from 10 till 5. 


JRINCESS’S THEATRE ROYAL.— 
NOTICE.—Mr. James Albury'’s New Fairy Ex- 
travaganza, entitled The WILL of WISE KING 
KINO, will positively be produced on Saturday, 
September 13, 1873. Places may be secured. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 
Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundr 
The Admiration of the Beholder 
And the C: ymifort of the Wearer. 


WATERS’ 
QUININE 


universally accepted as 
weak. It behoves the j} 





WINE 
the best restorative 
bli see that they 


Is now 
for the 
obtain 





lic t 





WATERS’ QUININE 
as Chancery proceedir 
at least one unprincipled im 
“ all in the prepar 
Grocers at 30s per dozen. 

WATERS and SON, Or 
House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 
Agents—Lewis and C 


OTIC E of REMOV Aha STM. AN’S 


WINE, 
igs have elicited 
r did not use Quinine 
s Wine. Sold by all 








Wore 





cester 


, Worcester. 


SEA SALT eee aoe and SON g 
announce their R EMOV AL fr m Worm‘ nd Str ee 
21 WILSON STR EET, FINS! 3U RY EC. 





,ondon, 
1, 


where all communi ns should be addre 
IDMAN’'S “SE A SALT, extracted from 
the * foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. 


Hassall and other eminent chem 
commend it as very superior to the 
salts previously used. It is the only e 
fer sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, 
Wormwood Street to 21 Wilson 
London, E.C 


rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing 
7 a real sea bath in your own r a May be used 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five « unces should be « xd to 
each ph of water.—Sold by C ist nd Druggists, 
in bags and boxes of 7Ib., 14!b., 28lb., 56lb., and 1 cwt. 
Beware of imitations. 


ba SEA SALT, used dail 


produces astonishing effects in cases of debi 





ficient substitute 


removed from 


Street, Finsbury, 

















lassitude, &c. Itinvigorates more effective 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags a ‘ 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B.—I rertioularly see 





that each packet bears our trade mark. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
very want of the age, present 

the pleasures of sea bathing 
a residence on the coast. Dat 
salt may always be obtained at th 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New 


fig SEA SALT is not merely a 
healthful luxury, but has produced re ully won- 
derful effects in many cases of undula li 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained | 
Sold by chemists and dru 3. Beware of imit 


i eo AN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 
immensely benefits weakly infants, stren, gthe 


, and i mg 


supplies. the 











tions. 








ing the limbs, develo ping the m 
ing the whole sy stem. It greatly 
sound constituti 
Beware of imitatior 


i lege AN’S SE A SAL Ly shou 
in every nursery. Its wonderful str 
powers are there exhibited in the most striki 
ner. For very — g children i 
tepid. Sold in t and boxes 
druggists. N.B, artic ular! 

bears our trade-mark. 





is, 


ld be used 








tne 








pm AN'S SEA ‘SAL rT 

any other preparation in 
process employe din its manufa 
and invigorat _ properti 
in other cases by the 'y oper 
and purifying, are retained in fulla 


ctivity. 

‘TPMIDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
J relieves tender feet. They should bo bat! ie d 
night and morning with a solutior 

solving five or six ounces of the salt i 

rater. Sold by chemists and d 
imitations.—Tidman and Son, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 


TRIDMAN’S SEA 

purchasing this colebrated article, assure your 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade n bag, on whic ht are t 
words, ** Tidman’s Sea "—Tidt man and Son, 21 
Wilson Street F insbury, London, L.C 


MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


is s superior to 
’ the 


as by 











irk—a 
Salt 








“FAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and bea ty 
IT will cause He air grow ld Spots. 







{IT will promote luxur 
FALLING He sir i immed 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


tely checked. 


the fact th ut | 





SA LT.—When | 





IT” INAHAN’S. 
K 


| This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

| in quality unrivalled, perf ectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork brande 

} * KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


UNVILLE and CO., 





Belfast, are the 










large st holders of Whi in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recomm<¢ xl by the medical pr - 
| fession in preference to French Brandy. 8 l 
me s and cases for home use or exportat 
ons on application to Messrs. DU NVIL L E and C O., 
Ro ul Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or, at their L yadon 





4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


P URE AERATED WAT ERS 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 


Oftie es, 











Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Le emonade, Lithia; and for 
iouT, Li id Potass 

Corks branded “ R. ELL nd SON, Ruthi and 

| every label bears their trade mark. Sold everyw , 

and Son, Rut 1, 1 





| anc 1 Wholesale of R. 
Wales. Lond zent . Best 
rictta Street, Cc avendish Sq juare. 


| L EA S tavtvont PE 


| WbvC 


and Sons, Hen 





ymnois 





L PERRINS’ SAUCE. 















sufferers ge Indigestion 
ints, easily digested 
for the lelicate 


cially prepared for 
,and Pulmonary Com 


yle, and adapt i most ad 





| ato 
Sold in Tins fr 
Warehousemen, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 


m 1s 6d by all Chemists and Itali 
and by the Manufacturers, 


143 N nd Street, London, W. 


1n 
ow BD 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is anows 1 by upw 200 Medical 
ntlemen to be th ost eff ti 

ve treatment of HE R HA. 
t z, so often hurtful i 
soft ba idage being worn ro t 
quisite resisting power is supplied by 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, tit 
and ck 3 that it cannot be dé 
worn during sleep. Ade ee oe rcular may be I Lub 
and the Truss (which cann 
post, on the circumferenc 
below the hips t 

Mr. WHITE, 

Single Truss, ls, 2 
free. Double ditto, : 
free. J li 

rr 
Post-ofl 










nes 
se 








ail to it) forward 
e of the | nly 
iacturer, 
London, 
ils 6d; 
523 6d; 
; postag 


two luciues 


stage 





free. 








NEW PATENT. 
ue ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 








¢., for V =" OSE VEINS, and all cases of 
Wk AK NESS id rchec senna of the LEGS, 
SPRALNS, &e. “The y are port ight in texture, and 
int xpensive, and are drawn on | ike an ordinary stock 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage fre¢ 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 
London. 


223 Piccadilly, 
RHEUMATISM. — The 


| “NXNOUT and 





| excruciating pain of Gout or ’ Rhe matism is 
quickly relieved and ¢ ur l y y that ¢ 
rated ni 1e, BLAL rs G U . { RUEUMATIC 


or confin 


it the di 


quire no restré 

ir us e,anda ure certain to prever 
ny vital part. 
all medi ine 





| “"Sold by 
per box; 


De 


vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 

tained through any Chemist. 

NTOCRETE, or SOLUBLE 
TOOTH-POW DER TABLETS 


or of 









AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 
) il the dressing-case nor t und 
*t luxury *repared ) t 
3 of und ubted purity and ric 
x, l ec > ¢ Pe 
LOSS of HAIR, &c., 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Fa ) 
Vi: TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
iefects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 





atinent 
* generally ap- 


happi ly be remedie 2d by Mr. Terry's tre 
effectual simplicity of which has be 
| proved during the last 17 years 








LL.WHISKY. praesees 


FURNITU RE. 
HOWARD'S PA ATENT. 


Furniture of all descriptions made of 
PATENT PARQUET is of the m wep ned HOWARDS 
being manufactured by Mac shine sry, mod 5 pds and 


and of the fing 


dences may 


paper- ha 


C 


Decorators 





yor s SEP TEM 3 yz J. NIC -OLLS 


ombi 


also at Li 


rpo 


nd Midland Buildings, Nev 


HL. veh 


lito 120 rf toa 


erate in Cost, 


t pos 


ining Parqueteri 
I 


ble quality, 
e with Wi 0d Tapes stry, 
up without either paint 


Uitte 


» Tesi. 





ngl 


H )WARD and SONS, 
1et Ma ike vy Steam Po wer, 


LOND N LW, 
’ B rmingha m. 








Merch: ant “Clothier 
Royal Family, an 1 the 
Ciy il Outfitte; 





) ) Mo Street 








TOURIST, TRAVELLING, and [SING 

su ITS for GENTLEMEN, from Three « : 
aterpre [weed O its, from 20s, F 

r " he i) i} GG 1a , 

lg Pack Po ™ 


7. 





» be 1 made payable to Johu White, | 
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used s0 many years 


ig inne dnd Y'S 


v § 
Order 


‘ O'} ae IMPOSSIB 
aa N& SELLA tor the n 
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OUN 
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L 





e PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous | deger 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for | medicines 
permanently eradicating the ryots of superiluous hairs, | prevailing 

| 21s per bottle, carriage paid. | hold’s s 





OTH PASTE 





S SPE CIAL 





r BOYS’ SUITs . 
S, particula la if Seaside w . i 
Dy Jacket Suits. Hats, Shirts. 9 . 


Stee J. NICOLL'S 








f a’ sl! m: (ES in RIDING HABITS. fi n Three 
BEW IMLTATIONS, to Eight Guin ; a New Habit C t Jack yea 
} and see the nan L and PERRINS on all} \ t [weed Pol se Travelling ( 
b and labels the N Dreadnought” Ulster Coats, with Regie 
r| Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWEL lon, and | tered in Waterproof, Tweed 
ld by all Dealers in Sauces throughout W . 
IEBIG COMP ane © EXTRACIU of te CO-OPERATIVE TRUNK and 
EAT.—N t the Inventor's l SRELLA COMPANY, 319 Strand t 
fa mile in blue mark L ah land | Son ) to supply t Publ 
outer cover Pure Cc ‘e of Beef Tea, | 7 Sul reduce 
exc ric fl I ips, sauces, | Cel uted f rellas, 
and inade dishes s. Guinea, Solid vs, Lali 
Food for the nerves.” | Impevri U ton 
every d ige. 
NY [RITIOUS and DIGESTIVE IDS, Manager 
COCOA. 
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= HOYLE'S GAMES. 
18mo, price 53., cloth. 
\YLE’'S GAME! Improved and 
nlarged by New and Practical Treatises, with 
- tic al Analysis of eC ed ofye the most 
eae ole Gar mes of the Day. forming an Easy and 
shion e 3 tre 

Pentifi Guide to the —_ - 

Po} salar Sports of the Fic by a 
OF Simpkin and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; 
—_ r d Co Bickers and Son: 'T. Hearne; E. 

Td J. Cornish ; 


res T.J. Allman; Sotheron and Co. ; 
m 
and ent au nd c 0. 





A PRIERES’ HISTORY of FRANCE, by M. 
DES CARRIERES' 1 ET TLLE 





roan, a New Edition of 
BREGE de L’HISTOIRE de 
FRANC E, Extrait de Il'Histvire de l Abbé Millot, 
aly a ‘ontinuée dabord, juasqua 
ad ution de Ju 1830, par J. Cu TARY ER; et 
en at % jusquau KR i de Empire sous 
Napoléon IIL. par © 
London: Simpkin 
Hamil og 
C. H. Law; Ke 


NEUMAN and BARE 


Now ready, iu 12mo, pric« 








Whittaker and Co.; 
; Rivington and Co; 
Bean. 


Co.: 
: DulauandC 


and 








and C. 


‘T'S SPANISH DIC TION- 


ARIES. 


ant and C 


2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, cl oth. 
DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 
ENGLISH L ANGUAGES, originally compiled 
NEUMAN and BARE rT; thorou; ehly revised and 
arged by the Addition of many Thousand Words 
’ SeoaNng, M.D. Member the University of 
canea. In 2 vols. Spanish and English, and 


1aud Spanish. 





of 





and Cheaper Edition, 
and BARETTIs 
ger Students, 
ind 


o. recently publish , Ne 

ABRIDGMENT of NEU MAN 
= NISHT DICTIONARY, for Youn 
] . feap., pri e 6s. bo 


Square 





m: Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton ar 
Sir and Co.; Dulau and Co,; Smith, Elie 
Co lodgson; Houlston and So i 
Boone; D. Nutt; P. Rolandi; Routledgo 
and Bick rs and Sons. 


KEITH'S ARITHMETIC by MAYNARD. 













In 12mo, price 4s 6d, bound, 
y EITH'S COMP LETE £ R. AC TIC ale 
k ARITHMETICIAN; containing s 
and usefa one eo tC hag 
Sch 5 rivate Tui . Correctedand Enlarged 
by SAM MAYNARD, In this Edition, an A le on 
the Managem yf Surds has been introduced, and a 
much more comprehensive view of Exchange furnished 
by Mr Maynard. 
+* A = Y tothe SAME. A New Edition, corrected 
a ir by S. MAYNARD. 12mo, price 6s, bound. 
L aid n: zman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; 
Simpkin and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Hatchard and 
H vy; Rivington and Co.: Houlston and 





: and Hall and Co 


In 12mo, price 3s, cloth, 
OLINEUX’S USE of the GLOBES, 
containing Problems, with Examples and Ques- 

x ra pa use of schools 
and improved by 
‘Keith's Mathematical 


\ 


tions 

and pr 
SAMUEL 
Works,” &¢ 


9a Series of E 
rate tuition. ¢ 
MAYNARD, E litor of * 





: Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
pkin and Co.; and T. Allman. 
CORRECTED to the LATEST ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Thick 8yo, price 12s, bound, 
QOYER and DELETANVILLE’S 
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and Letters of Sara Coleridg rich in human interest.”—Liverpool Albion. 
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_ Novelette. And other Tales. By Au 
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Fourteenth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary of the | | These tales are as good a those ine ot Novelties 
Royal Institution of Great Britain ; | whic h is high praise.” —Atheneun, i88 Carey, 
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[ustitutions. Mrs. ALFReD MONTGOMERY. 2 yols., 21s, 
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Edited by EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middlesex, Morning Post. 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, lian’ 8 Penance. By the Author 


of “Recommended to Mercy,” &. 3 vols, 
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OLLENDORFF’S ITALIAN METHOD.—AUTHOR’S EDITION. t.. 
clever aud interesting book.”—Suat urday Review, 


Just published, a NEW SCHOOL EDITION, 12mo, price 7s, cloth. ‘Grown: Harden. By Mrs. Fuller. 
OLLENDORFF’S METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, * [Wert web 


HURST AND BLACKETT P z 
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aS S. | _ FRENCH HOME LIFE. 
London: WHITTAKER and CO., and DULAU and CO. By “An English Looker-on, who has lived for g 
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CONTENTS. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. CHILDREN. LANGUAGE 
FURNITURE. DRESS. 
AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. FUOD. MARRIAGE, 
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; | PALL MALL GAzeTTe.—* The present book of essays, 


senptisieieeaiisiniadin teenie which might in justice be called a guide-book to the 
French miud, will tell the reader all that he ought to 
FIFTH EDITION, price 1s; 1s 3d by post. kuow by this time, and certainly does not Seen 
’ 9 French ways...... If, however, we dissent from some of 
CRACROFT s TRUSTEE S GUIDE. the optimist conclusions drawn from French customs 
in this book, we caunot give it too high praise for its 
A Synopsis of ae fee of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance | force and accuracy as a whole. 
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f Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. SATURDAY Review.—"A careful study of an in- 
| teresting subject, exhibiting no little acuteness of ob- 
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3 wn , P an entertaining, but a trustworthy, guide in the fleld 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. | of inquiry which he invites us to explore in his com- 
pany. 
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Gnesk BEAUTY AND MopeRn Art. By F. W. Cornish. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY IN GuRMANY. By Gustav Cohn. 
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A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under | 


the Greenwood Tree,” * Desperate Remedies,” &c. In3 vols, (Now ready. 


A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
A HUNT CUP; or, Loyalty before all: a Novelette. 


By Wat Brapwoop, Author of “0, V. H.,” “Ensemble,” &c. In 1 vol. 
[Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Now ready, price 1s, post free, ls 2d. 
fPHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER con- 
: tains Continuations of “CLYTIE ” and “ MAKING the WORST of IT;” also 
Essay on * MACAULAY’S ESTIMATE of DANTE,” and Eight other Articles by 
Eminent Writers. 
London: GRANT and Co., 72 to 73 Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S’ 
LIST FOR SEPTEMBER. 


FOTHERGILL 


Edited by BENSON RATHBONE 





MEMOIR of HENRY 


CHORLEY. Including an Autobiography. 
and G. H. Hewett. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The FIFTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 


Dr. CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. With 


a Copious Index to the whole Work. In 8vo, 18s, Vols, I. and Il. can be 
obtained, price 15s each; Vols, ILI. and IV., price 188 each, 


The MASTER of GREYLANDS. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne,’ “ The Channings,” &c: In 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 
In 


The WOOING O’T. By Mrs. Atexanper. 


3 vols. crowa 8yo. [Vert week, 
“The BOOK of the SEASON.” —Court Circular. 


rl) AAT SOON rT!) T . 
LIFE AMONGST the MODOCS: Unwritten 
History. By JOAQUIN MILLER, Author of * Songs of the Sierras.” 8vo, 14s. 

“Asa book of adventures, no fresher or more entertaining work of the kind 
has appeared for a generation. The travels, battles, sorrows, and joys of the chief 
personage fascinate the reader from the first page to the last. His description of 
scenery and incidents is so graphic that we seem to be present with the author. 
As a poetically-written narrative of an adventurous career, the ‘ Lifs Amongst 


| the Modocs’ will have permanent interest aud reputation.” —G/obe, 


“A very singular and interesting record. As a literary work it is superior to 
the author's poetry. His rich and vigorous imagination filads ample scope without 
being hampered. As a record of individual experience it is almost unique.”"— 
Spectator, 

* This book, with its wild tales of adventure, its magnificent descriptions of 
unique scenery, and the glimpses it gives us of a race that is now passing away, 
is one of the most interesting volumes published this year. Mr. Miller has, in fact, 
written ‘the book of the season.’,,.... In conclusion, we can only advise the reader 
to procure this fascinating book for himself,”—Court Circular. 

*,* See also Notices of this Work in the 7imes, Saturday Review, &e., &e. 


a . . 
The BATH ARCHIVES. A further Selection 
from the Letters and Diaries of Sir George JACKSON, K.C.HL, from 1809 to 
1816. Edited by LAvy Jackson. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s, 
“*The Bath Archives ’ abound in interest.”"—TZhe Times. 





THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
The MIDDLE-AGED LOVER. 


FITZGERALD, Author of “ Bella Donna,” &c. In 2 vols. 
“There are indications in this story of talent of a superior order, and of 
genuine quickness in seizing and pourtraying character. Mr. Fitzgerald is a lively 
describer of manners.”’"—Sa/urday Revicw. 


LOVE or PRIDE? a Novelette. 


Swedish. By ANNIE Woop. In One Volume, 


ROSA NOEL: a Novel. In 3 vols. 


“This story lingers in our memory, possessing the threefold charm of novelty, 
originality, and refinement of style."—Court Express. 

“ An eminently readable story.”"—Athenaum. 

“ A novel quite remarkable for originality and cleverness,”—Morning Post. 

“ Bearing signs in every page of considerable talent and reflnement.”"—John Bull. 


SHE and I: a Love Story; a Life History. By 
Joun C. HUTCHESON., 2 vols. 
“ We own to having felt so much interest in the tale as to take a surreptitious 
glance at the end.”—Spectator. 


By Percy 


From the 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
A F T E R M A T HH: 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Published by special arrangement with the Author. [Now ready. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

BOXES and PARCELS of BOOKS are Forwarded Daily from MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY to Subscribers in every part of the Country on liberal terms. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE, 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 

The September Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains more 
than ONE THOUSAND POPULAR BOOKS of the past and present seasons, at 
the lowest current prices, 

*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OF FICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’s NEW BOOKs, 


The POSTHUMOUS WORKS and UN- 
PUBLISHED AUTOGRAPHS of NAPOLEON 
III. in EXILE, Collected and arranged by Count 
DE LA CHAPPELLE, Coadjutor in the last Works 
of the Emperor at Chislehurst. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 14s. [Sept. 10. 


Preparing for immediate publication. 

RECOLLECTIONS of the EMPEROR 
N AP )LEON L., during the First Three Years of 

ivity on the Island of St. Helena; inclad- 





ing the Time of his Residence at her Father's 
Hous ‘The Briars.”. By Mrs. ABSLL (late Miss 


Elizabeth Balcombe). 


Turrp Epitroy, revised throughout, with additional 





miter by her Daughter, 1 vol. demy 5vo, with Steel 
Portrait of Mrs. Abell, and Woodeut Illustrations, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s 6d. [About Sept. 10. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK by PROF. GUYOT. 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW and CO. have the peeneane 
of announcing that they have compre 1 arr unge- 
ments for Pt ibli sation, ina few weeks, of the following 
New Work by Professor GUYOT, in One Volume, 
large 4to, pp. 128, price 10s 6d, strong boards :— 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
AKNOLD Guyot, Author of * Earth and Man.” 
en to the prepara- 
and e xha istive 
















7 bene 2 | i 
the facts presented are stated witl 
ul compactness, while the wealth 
eh has resulted from the life-l 
of. Guyot to this science, securins g hit n the 
tio m ‘of its greatest living exponent, 
every page, and must excite in the miné 
that enthusiasm which inspires the work ce iy 
making its study a pleasure and a delight 

The Maps have been engraved w the 


h 
yund in Ex 





of know 
ng devotion 







greatest 

















care byt best workmen to be f irope or 
in America, a large proportion of them having been 
executed in the famous establishment of W. and A. 
Keith Johnston, in Ed nburgh ; all, however, afte 
designs made, under Professor Guyot's supervi ! 
I Messrs. Sandoz and Krumbholz T numer 
Diagrams have been printed in colours w yer 
representati in this manner could to their 
clearness ; 1 one or two Charts, in particular, such 
as those ing the Aspects Nature in Different 
Climates, and the Vertical Distribution of Plants in 
Different are not only unique, but sum 


Latitudes 
marise facts, and present tiem to the eye in a manner 
which enables comprehended at a 
glance. 

Tho Illustrations, where they are of landscapes, 
represent ac Many of these are from the 
pencil of Thomas Moran, one of the first of living 
i The designs which accompany the sections of 
the work dey i to the Human Races, and to Life, 
are thoroughly accurate reproduct 3, and ther 
teach as effectually as the text which they ac 
pany. 

This manual, by its simplicity and conciseness, and 
its great wealth of illustration by Cuts and Maps, is 

recisely suited to the wants of first ck s in 
Grammar Schools, and to classes in High Scho 

griefly, GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY will 
be found in every detail fully worthy the high reputa- 
tion of its author, the great scientist; and this is all 
that need be said to secure for it the enthusiastic en- 
asery—any of every teacher in the lan 





them to be 





ual scenes, 











for 
com- 








The attention of Teachers is spec seially directed 
to this Work, which will be found w orthy of careful 
examinati 


NEW WORK by W. C. PRIME. 

In One Vol ume small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s 
a oe A-FISHING. By Ww. O. Prime. 

SONTE NTS.—I. Why Peter went t : 
Ro ykery Iskander Effendi, Mo 
it ‘4 tl 
Expl ng Ex} 
Times—8. The § 
Streams—1l0, Am 
On a Mountain Br c 
Bottles of ¢ ‘laret—14. 
—15. In Northe 
17. Goin sit 


UNPROFESSIONAL VAGA- 

























— By THomAs ( ‘oun Alrascl uid). 
The Crossing Fer 
—3. The Tom-t 


With Sketches from th 


Fancy boards, 1s. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK on BRITISH AMERICA. 
OCEAN to OCEAN: Sandford Flem- 












pedi mm thr ugh C ada in 1872, Being 

td a mney from the Atla : 

‘ho edition of the - 

f Canadian, Pacific, ack inten lonial 
Railways - the Rey. GEO M. GRANT, of 
Halifax, N.S., Secretary to the Expedition. With 





, 


th extra, pp. 372, 





60 Illustrations 

price 10s 6. 

“Tt would almost — as if the re wi 
B 


Demy 8yo, elc 


re something 











in the wilds America which os velops liter- 
ary talent. Lord Milto m and Dr. Cheadle wrote in 
language as spirited as their advent u Captain 





Butler's ‘Gre at Lone Land‘ was full ¢ life and vigour; 
and this book of Mr. Grant's scarcely yields to either. 
—Pall Mall Gazctte 











NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
IN the ISLE of WIGHT. 2 vols. crown 

8yo, 21s. (This day. 
NOTICE. ieee EDITION.—Mrs. OLIPHANT'S 

NEW NOVEL. 

INNOCENT. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 

vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s @d. (This day. 
“This is a story of considerable originality and 
much power, even though we are disposed to question 
the naturalness of the central figure of the piece...... 
The re is a fair excuse, even for an author, in getting 
sentimental over Nelly Mis. Oliphant has never 

drawn a mors charming picture.”—Spectator. 


COURTSHIP and a CAMPAIGN: a 
Story of the Milanese Volunteers of 1866, under 
Garibaldi, By M. DALIN. 2 vols. crown Svo, 
price 21s. [This day. 

“A very pleasing. readable novel...... Very enjoyable 

Deserves to be thoroughly recommended.”--Literary 

Churchman. “The passion of the author's own heart 

communicates itsel! to his words; and the details of 

the ‘Campaign ’ are as stirring as those of the ‘ Court- 
ship’ It will please more than one kind Of reader.” 

—Saturday Review, 

WORE: a Story of Experience. By 


Louisa M. ALcorr. 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 21s, 
(This day. 








; Aleott’s last book is admirable. It is in- 
g enough ¢ o win and hold innumer- 








ulers, whil hful tone, its thorough 
‘ pur “vy and practical Christi- 
unity, cannot be over praised,’ —-Aoston Advertiser. 
Miss DOROTHY’S CHARGE. By 
FraNk LEE BeNnepict, Author of * My Daughter 
Elinor.” 3 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 31s 6d. 
‘A vigorous n inkl n Americi 
present story is a suc -We may declare our un- 


reserved appreciation of the more important features 


of the book. "—Athe 


ENGLISH MATRONS and THEIR 
PROFESSION ; with sume Considerations as to 
the Various Branches, the tional Value, and the 
Education Requi By L. F. M., Author of * My 

und What S all I Do With it ?’ © Battle of the 


» Philosophies,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 


nem, 












[On the i0rh inst ant 
MILITARY LIFE in PRUSSIA. First 
Series 10 SOLDIER in TIME of PEACE, 
Translate 4 (by Permission) from the German of 
IF. W. HACKLANDER. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 9s. 
[On the 10th, 
** SPECIAL NOTICE. — Mr. MARK- 


HAMS THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN REGION. 
—The Public Work, announced for the 
month of July, is unavoidably Postponed till the end of 
the present month, 


DHOW CHASING 
pt ag = on the EASTERN COAST of 
AFRIC! arrative of Five Years’ Experiences 
in the Suppression of the Slave Trade. By Oapt 


ution of this 


in ZANZIBAR 













G. L. SULIVAN, R.N., late Commander of H. M.S 
Daphne. With Illustrations from Photographs 
and Sket *hes taken on apot by the Author. 


Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

book which everyone ought to read.”"— 
* We have followed him with deep interest.” 
Mall Gazette, 


Spectator. 
—Pall 


HARZ MOUNTAINS: a Tour in the 

Toy Country. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Author of 

“ Travelling in Spain,” “ Artists and Arabs,” “ Art 

in the Mountains,” ‘Normandy Picturesque,” 

‘The Pyrenees, " &ec, With numerous Lllustra- 
tions [This day. 

“ After reas ding Mr. Blackburn’ 's pleasant pages, and 





realising every scene by the help of his illustrations, 
we cannot but be surprised at the jndgment he passes 
on the ‘ Harz Mountains r'o the general question, he 





says, whether they 
summer tour? his 
we reach this P 

through so 
depths of 


are ‘really worth cc oming t Zac ora 
swer must be,‘ No.’ By the time 
> in the book, Dh eg Bench n 
radmou itain scenery, 80 Many 
shitecture, that a 













quaint ar 


ate Oo muc 

















vividin hanabvnaie haces pecces Those who 
are fan ith the grand Switzerland 
and the ) which are after year, and 
10 are in search of y, will thank Mr. 
Black! yurn for his olume.,,.... Of the sce 
from the* Hexan Tan * from that perpendi 
o ite calles Rosstrappe,’ Mr. Black- 


:—* We can wish f ” nothing better for the 
*haracter of the Harz than Mr. Ruskin should see this 
view ;* but thanks to Mr. Blackburn's own power of 





, painting, and to the illustration — 
companies, nothing further is needed. theneum 
“One of the great charms of this very strat wed 


book is the cons stant suce 1 of pictures re ~ sented, 







requiring the eye of an i »pen ofa 
fluent writer, ly, fresh, instructive, 
and co type is so clear 








. rhe 

é es not weary as 
page to page.”"— 
say, humorous spirit, Mr. 
und x the title of ‘The 
whie eh he has made in ‘the 


larg 
runs pl 
Morning Pi 
ry Blac kt 
Mountains 


scribes 





urn de 
"a tour 


Jountry.’ We owe to Mr. Blackburn several very 
ecable and ornamental b oks of the same kind; 
esent is a worthy companion to them. © He has 
nus a lively account of the mines, and the moun- 


tains, and the peo ple, and the out-of-the-we ay old-world 
1 zi and all is amusing, and not a 





Some of the illustr ations are 
and the little sketches of 
fun and droll exaggeration.”"— 





The Daily Neus. 








MAGNIFICENT WORK on CHINA, 
ILLUSTRATIONS of CHINA and itg 


re OPLE. Being Photographs from th 

Negatives, pr inted in - manent Pi gments went 
Autoty 8 ocess, and Notes fr 

Oveoreation, 7 Persona) 

*,* The complete work will embrace 200 Photo. 
graphs, with Letterpress Des scriptions of the Places a 
People represented. In Four Volur . 3, imperial 4n 
price £3 3s each Volume. The First Volume, ped. 
ing Fifty Photographs, will be ready at the end of 
February. Subscribers ordering the Four Volumes 
at once wiil be supplied for £10 10s, half of which t 
be paid on receipt of Vol. I., and balance on comple. 
tion of the work. Non-Subscribers’ price ig £3 38g 
Vol. See pee fatles Gotaite, on application 

eg VOLUME IL. will be ready for deliver 
10th instant. vee 

pa _ $$ 

SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES in the 
LAND of the APHANAPTERYX. By NICHOLAS 
Pike, Port Louis, Mauritius, 1 vol. demy 8yo, 
Profusely Iilust rated n the Author's own 
Sketches; also Maps and valuable Me’ *teorological 
Charts. 18s. 

“Rarely have we met with a book of travels more 
enjoyable, and few have been written by 2 sharper or 
closer observer. To re sapitulate a tithe of the heads 
of the information he rovides would exhaust the 
limits of the longest paragraph, and we must conteng 
ourselves with saying that he has left very littl 
indeed to be gleaned by his successors, in the task of 
bringing home to the English mind what a wealth of 




















beauty and novelty there is to be found on the 
island.” — Standard. “His book shows a@ width 
and comprehensiver f scope, with an amount 
of pains in collecting ‘tails, which must entitle 
the author to much pra has brought to 
















keenly ¢ 
human 
readers 


task a mind 
of nature and of 
‘We must refer our 
Tropical Rambles’ f 
cal life and vegetat 
tired of painting in g 
revels in what the Ge 
incline hi 
wonder 


uspects both 
- ‘day Review, 
he pages of ‘Sub. 
1e scenes of tropi- 
ithor seems never 
; he thoroughly 
de, and we are 
eut enjoyment of the 
in his we vnderings,” 

















—Athenewum. “ Here ork, exhaustive in its 
character, and profound 1g dull in its 
treatment, written by an American geutleman who 
possesses every il r the task of tn- 
vestigat a ’ taste, science, 
indust and ¢ ul of how to turn 
natural resort to ur sives the booka 
speculative value, in addition t actual interest, 





work with exe 





Consul Pike has done his 

roughness...... The ath yr records his 

travel with a pleasant and partial m ess. 

is keenly alive to the variety and beauty of natare, 


and also to the practical side of ever so that 
his shrewd observations upon social points, commer- 
cial interests, and national character come in with a 
quaint simplicity and downrightness in the midst of 
his unaffectedly picturesque descriptions of landscape, 
natural productions, and bird and beast life..,...Ad- 
mirably illustrated. '—Speetator, August 23, 1... 2 


The PILGRIMAGE of the “TIBER, 
from its MOUTH to its SOURC with some 
Account of its Tributaries. By WIL LIAM DAVIES. 
8vo, with many very fine Woodouts and a Map, 
cloth extra, 188. _ [This day. 


ry scone, 















“This is a charming book from beginning to end. 
Sometimes it is a tale of the olden time which arrests 
the reader's atte 1, Sometimes an exquisite descrip- 





tion of river scenery ; at another time, the narrative of 
some noble deed, at another, a little bit of wayside 
adventure; again, a richly poetic reprodaction of 
some olden usage, and again, a bright-coloured repre- 
tation of some famous picture. The plan of the work 
is simple, and carried out consistently......Mr. Davies 
is remarkably successful in his delineations of scenery. 
Je f ed to extract many of them, but it is 
ble, within our narrow limits, to do 
as they generally somewhat 

nd as we began, by commending the 
hook most he artily to our readers.”"—T7ne Athentum, 
‘A pleasant book by a cultivated man, and a sub- 
stantial addition to the lil rary of the traveller in Italy, 
whom it will lead to spots of rare beauty undreamt 
of by the conventional crowd of tourists.”"—Spectator, 









are 

















“A very rming look respecting which one must 
share the surprise of its author that the inviting sub- 
ject shonld have been left so long untouched. Mr. 
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and Mr. 
been compe! 
he accomp!l 
ustrated.. 


Davies planned the work, but 
led to carry it out alone, and 
shed his task......His book is 
.We can recommend the book 


Hemans 
the latter has 
very well ha 
admirably ill 


















most hes i vday i. It is a book for the learned, 
for the tl historian, for the lover of 
lego gui » artist, and for the general 
rea , it is m exquisitely written, 
a ished piece of modern literature. 
T yp r sketches 


~uted, and 















ry one who has ever bad his mind 
drawn t taly and Rome, whatever the historical 
nature stion, will tind a refreshing charm 





in Mr. Davie 3's bo k."—TZhe Co 


The CRUISE of the ROSARIO ‘amongst 
the NEW HE BRIDES and SANTA CRUZ 
ISLANDS, exposing » Recent Atrocities con- 
nected with the Kidn apping of Natives in, the 
South Seas By A MARKHAM, R.N., Me 
mander. Demy 8yo, with Map [lustrations, 
cloth extra, 16s. 

* Pleasantly written.”—S/and 
fore, that it may be generally read. 


mservative, 








und 





‘ We trust, there- 
amid heneuin. 
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